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In December, 1903, a friend (whom I will 
call Smith to conceal his identity and re- 
lieve him from any personal liability for 
statements herein) and myself, found our- 
selves at Key West with an uncontrollable 
desire to fish. We had just been to Cuba, 


where we failed to find any fishing worthy 
of notice. 


Three days were spent in the gulf and . 


ocean at Key West without finding any big 
fish. Jack fish and Spanish mackerel were 
fairly plentiful, the jack fish running as 
large as ten pounds, and when caught 
trolling with a squid or spoon on a ten- 
ounce rod, made a good fight. The fishing 
there is mostly for the local market and 
the boat accommodations are not very good 
for the amateur. 

I had found in San Francisco last spring 
a salmon spoon, patented by Al Wilson in 
1902, which I had used with great success 
on the big rainbow trout in the Twin Lakes, 
Colorado. This proved especially attractive 
to the larger jack fish. In trying to land 
one of them the upper joint of my rod came 
off, the line caught on a rod guide, and 
the fish took 200 feet of line and the spoon. 

Having heard that Miami, a town 140 
miles up the east coast, and the southern 


terminus of the Florida East Coast railroad, 
was a better fishing place, we embarked 
early one morning on the steamer Shinne- 
cock for that place. Aside from her name, 
the vessel is all right, and we had a pleas- 
ant voyage to Biscayne bay, and within a 
mile of the Miami wharf where we ran 
aground and lay until next morning. 

The next week we spent on a fishing 
cruise of 100 miles among the keys south 
of Miami, and on the coral reefs outside 
Biscayne bay, in the yacht Klondike, a forty- 
seven-footer, with both power and sail, a 
good cabin and cook. 

The owners, the Ball Brothers, pleasant 
gentlemen and experienced sailors and fish- 
ermen, accompanied us, and every hour was 
one of pleasure and practice in Florida east 
coast fishing, which was new to us. 

The tarpon season was not on, nor was 
that of the king fish and great barracuda 
at its best, as we were informed, but they 
were biting fast enough to keep us as busy 
as we cared to be. 

Barring none, the king fish of Florida is 
the most picturesque of all fish in his style 
of striking. The troll is a pewter squid 
100 feet of line out, with the launch going 
six miles an — ae the reefs. 
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No. 1 
squid, 


“The 
and, 
knocked it so high in the air 

that he beat it back to the water 


kingfish 
failing to 


struck the 
hook, 


These fish go in schools and seem to 
strike for the fun of it, but are very inaccu- 
rate in their aim, missing the squid oftener 
than they hit it, and frequently going cut 
of the water from two to twelve feet when 
they fail to hook. Length three to five feet; 
weight, fifteen to thirty-five pounds. 

Frequently three or four will be in the air 
at once, and occasionally one will hit the 
squid with his nose, and, failing to hook, 
the fish, squid and line will ail be in the 
air together. The accompanying snap shot 
photos taken from the yacht will tend to 
verify this statement. 

No. 1 shows the fish descending, the squid 
and line in the air behind him, the force of 
his strike having been sufficient to send 
them higher in the air than the fish went. 

No. 2 shows a fish which had not yet 
-eached the apex of his flight, the snap shot 


having been made a fraction cf a second too 
coon. This fish missed the squid, went 
fully fifteen feet high and twice that hori- 
zontally. 

With a medium weight rod and an 
1£-thread line the king fish makes a lively 
fight of ten to twenty minutes. 

When they are in good biting humor, as 
they generally are, it not infrequently oc 
curs that after one is hooked another will 
strike at the line as it is whipped through 
the water, and cut it off above the leader, 
as they will strike at anything making a 
ripple in the water. 

Next in order at that season of the year 
comes the great barracuda, weighing up to 
thirty-five pcounds, and much larger 
the barracuda of the Pacific coast. 
I do not know 


than 
Indeed, 
that he should rank below 
the king fish, for although he seldom leaves 
the water in striking, after he is hooked 
he will frequently go into the air, which the 
king fish seldom does. 
also 


The barracuda are 
along the reefs by trolling a 
small strip cf shark belly or other fish on 
a plain hook. 

The are most plentiful in the 
bayous (or creeks as they call them there) 
among the keys, and are caught with a troll 
similar to that used for the barracuda, but 
a smaller hook and lighter tackle, as we 
found them seldom exceeding eight or ten 
pounds in weight. They are not very hard 
fighters, but frequent the holes and caverns 
in the coral, and when hooked, the smaller 
ones especially, dive for a hole quicker than 
a prairie dog, and if they succeed in get- 
ting fairly in, they are likely to stay there 
with the hook and a piece of the leader 

Except the grouper, the fish of the keys 
do not “sound” or start for the bottom on 
being hooked, as do the tuna, yellowtail and 
elbacore of the Pacific coast, an abomina- 
ble habit that detracts much from the pleas- 
ure of catching them. The reason may be 
that the king fish and great barracuda are 
usually caught on or near the reefs where 
the water is not very deep, while the tarpon, 
like the rainbow trout, when hooked, goes 
into the air to see what is at the other end 
of the line. 


caught 


groupers 


I used the salmon spoon referred to until 
I lost the last one I had, and found it to be 


in Florida the same as it has proven else- 
[4] 
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The Yacht Klondike. 


where, the best spoon I have ever seen. 
Its advantages are that it does not spin and 
kink the line, but lies on its back and has 
a zig-zag motion in the water. I believe 
that for any fish that will take a troll this 
spoon is the best yet invented. 

One night as we lay at anchor in a bayou 
we put out a shark hook baited with a 
grouper. A tin bucket was put on the coil 
of the line for an alarm. In a few minutes 
the bucket began to roll and we pulled in 





an amberjack about five feet long anc 
weighing fully forty-five pounds. As soon as 
he struck the deck the hook came loose 
and three of us jumped on him, but he was 
too strong and slick to hold with the naked 
hand—no one having time to get the gaff 
hook—and he flopped off the deck and bid 
us farewell. Our boatmen said it was an un- 
usual place and unusual bait for an amber- 
jack. That evening we caught two sharks 
respectively five and seven feet long. 














No, 2—This Fish Missed the Squid and Went Fifteen Feet in 


the Air. 
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In the course of the cruise we caught a 
great many kinds of fish smaller than those 
I have mentioned; there being in the region 
of Miami, as it is said, more than 150 va- 
rieties of game fish. 

The fishing accommodations at Miami are 
good. The differences between that place 
and Catalina Island, California, as fishing 
places, are that at Miami one must go out- 
side (ten miles or more) for the king fish 
and barracuda, and when the sea is very 
rough, as it often is, can not fish with com- 
fort or safety, and in many places. the 
sharks are so numerous as to forbid playing 
a hooked fish any length of time without 
the risk of a shark taking not only the 
fish, but also the hook, leader and a piece 
of line. 





Salifornia Salmon Spoon 


I hooked a large fish with 100 feet of line 
out, and before I had stopped his first rush 
a shark took him, and as I suppose, hooked 
himself, and although I put on the thumb 
brake and drag, lowered the rod and had 
the boatman shut down on the rod and line 
with both hands, we never checked him, and 
he took out all the line (575 feet) and broke 
it at the reel so that there was not an inch 
left. 

At Catalina there is seldom a day that 
is too rough for fishing on one side or the 
other of the island; the fishing begins at 
the harbor and the sharks seldom trouble. 

But, after all, the advantages and disad- 
vantages so nearly balance that there is 
little, if any, choice between the two places. 
Either one is good enough for me. 








The Pitcher Plant 


Drawn by Alberta Field 
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“He went into a house and found giant eggs in boxes on the 
wall.”’ 


Tee STeRY OF WHITE FACE. 


¥ 
i 
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TEXT AND PHOTOS BY G. E. McCOLM. 


HITE FACE was one of a 
largefamily of opossums that 
spent the first summer and 
the greater portion of the 
first winter about the old 

straw stack which was their birthplace. It 
was in the edge of a rather swampy place, 
so a dense growth was near which afforded 
many young tender shoots and it was also 
a shelter for birds. Thus the family easily 
obtained both vegetable and meat diet. 
Aside from the natural shelter the place 
afforded, it was quite a distance from the 
habitation of man, so White Face lived for 
almost a year without venturing into danger 
or having any alarming experience. 

But with the approach of spring the fam- 
ily scattered. White Face wandered 
through the undergrowth of the swamp until 
he reached the bank of a timbered stream, 
and then he followed its windings. He trav- 
eled, of course, mainly at night. At the 


same time man and dog were unknown to 
him. While at the old straw stack, when 
ever the desire for food was stronger than 
the desire for sleep, he always unhesitat 
ingly crept out of cover and sought food 
even though the sheltering darkness had not 
yet come. 

And now, since the cold days had given 
place to pleasant ones, White Face was n 
so sleepy and his appetite kept reminding 
him that he needed much food. And trul 
the winter season had greatly reduced hi 
weight. One night White Face was abi 
to provide but a scanty meal, so the next 
afternoon he came out-of the dark hole in 
the base of the large tree where he had 
slept that morning—came out into the broad 
daylight and proceeded to hunt for som 
thing to eat. It happened that he was nea: 
a barnyard and it was here that he really 
made his first dangerous trip. Birds anéd 
the eggs of birds were favorite articles of 
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“White Face departed, unaware that it was by unusual good 


fortune that he escaped with his life.’ 


food when he lived by the swamp, so when 
he saw monster then went into 
a house and found giant eggs in boxes on 
the wall, White Face knew that good food 
was at hand. But it was in daytime, so the 
chickens, of course, kept out of his way, 
for he was not swift in his movements. So 
he satisfied his from the supply 
of eggs and departed, unaware that it was 
by unusual good 
with his life. 

But it seems that adventures of this sort 
were not scon repeated, or if so, by strange 
good luck White Face always escaped un- 
harmed, for the following pawpaw time found 
him comfortably settled in a hole in the hill- 
thicket. At 
the old straw stack it had not been neces- 
sary to 


birds and 


appetite 


fortune that he escaped 


side just above a large pawpaw 


provide any bedding, it being in 


“Suddenly he became aware that 
much larger than himself were coming swiftly toward him," 


four-footed 


creatures 


itself a soft, warm bed, but White Faee knew 
instinctively that a large bed of leaves was 
a necessary furnishing of any other home; 
so wherever he had stayed for any length 
of time he had provided this, and his hill- 
side home contained this comfort. In this 
safe retreat the drowsy autumn days whiled 
away in sleep, for but a short distance away 
was nourishing food in abundance 
the most flavor. 
of the was even wafted to him 
in his White Face could now eat 
and sleep to his heart’s content, and—what 
was of more importance—grow fat; for the 
winter was coming 
would be needed. 


and of 
delicious The rich scent 
pawpaws 


home. 


when a reserve force 


Some of his brethers were also located 
near, so nighttime found them in the same 


thicket feasting upon pawpaws. And it was 


very 
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The Most Anxious Moment of His Life. 


well for White Face that this was so, for 
one night about 10 o’clock White Face heard 
the most terrible sounds and they came 
nearer and nearer. So he abandoned his 
supper and ran in the opposite direction 
from the approaching noise; but it was luck 
and not fast speed that saved him. One of 
his brothers had likewise made all haste 
to escape from the impending danger, but 
the track hounds soon gained so much on 
him that he was forced to climb a tree. And 
those hounds stopped at the foot of the 
tree and bayed until dark-faced men carry- 
ing lanterns came along. Then how those 


THE WEST. 


men did chake that sapling, but White 
Face’s brother clung firmly with feet and 
tail, so one of the men finally went up and 
brought him down. White Face was not 
near enough to hear one of the men say: 
“If you tinks I don’t like’ ’possum roasted 
with sweet taters you jes stan’ back to 
meorrer an’ watch me eat till I eat all I 
wants.” But White Face was so badly 
frightened any way that he determined to 
stay no longer in that vicinity. 

His next place of abode was in an old 
brush heap among the high weeds at th¢ 
edge of a large apple orchard. White Fac 


ee 


RE epee 
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perhaps did not relish apples quite as well 
as pawpaws, but he nevertheless ate hear- 
tily every night of the fallen fruit. 

White Face had enjoyed his home in the 
brush pile undisturbed. But had he known 
of the fate that befell one member of that 
scattered family he would have promptly 
abandoned this rétreat as unsafe. That one 
happened to be living in a pile of hedge 
brush -which was intended to be burned. 
When the men were preparing to set fire to 
the pile the small boy of the crowd, of 
course, discovered the queer creature and 
was delighted to find game that he could 
kill. 

And still another of White Face’s broth- 
ers had recently met a tragic fate. He 
lived along a “draw” that led to the creek, 
his home being a small cavity in a cliff of 
rocks. Furs were by this time good, and it 
chanced that a trapper’s route led past this 
cliff, so one of his string of traps was placed 
in the entrance to the cavity where the 
opossum lived. And although of small 
value, yet this creature’s pelt added one 
more to the trapper’s number 

But White Face did not know of these 








sad incidents—only once had he realized a 
sense of danger. Now the supply of avail- 
able apples was exhausted, and anyway he 
wanted meat, so he sallied forth in search 
of it. A farmyard at the edge of the tim- 
ber seemed inviting. The memory of his 
former visit to a hen house was pleasant. 
And once more in broad daylight he crossed 
the open woodland of the barnyard. Sud- 
denly he became aware that four-footed 
creatures very much larger than himself 
were coming swiftly toward him. That 
frightful noise he heard in the pawpaw 
thicket was lacking, yet White Face was 
none the less frightened. He had just time 
to climb a near-by tree before the’ grey- 
hounds arrived. So far as the unaided ef- 
forts of the greyhounds are concerned White 
Face is safe. But the black dog is now 
barking eagerly, and as to whether either 
man or boy comes in response depends the 
fate of White Face. Certainly this is the 
most anxious moment of his life as he gazes 
down at that great tall creature emitting 
frightful sounds and at the same time dis- 
closing sharp, white tusks. 


He had just time to climb a 
near-by tree before the grey- * 


hounds arrived.”’ 


oo. 


By be KL.Clo ck 


HERE is probably no other incen- 

tive that will prompt a hunter to 

undergo such hardships, endure 

the fatigue, hunger, thirst and ex- 

posure as the hope that at last 

his efforts may be rewarded by a battle with 

Bruin. The discovery of a fresh bear trail 

instantly dispels all physical ills and calls 

into action mysterious reinforcements of 
strength and endurance. 

Hunting small game, cats, deer and even 
elk, all have their fascinating features, but 
lack that spicy element of danger which a 
fight with a wounded bear usually affords. 
The ability of these plantigrades to travel 
rapidly over rough country and steep canons 


almost inaccessible to man makes it a diffi- 
cult matter to hunt them successfully, espe- 
cially as their keen sense of smell 
them warning at a great 
proaching danger. 

Deer. 


gives 


distance of ap- 


elk and antelope are curious, after 
winding an enemy, to see what it looks like, 
and this curiosity often ends fatally 
they persist in obtaining an optical investi 
gation. But Bruin is satisfied with an alfac- 
tory warning and is gone as 
scents danger. During the autumn months, 
when berries and acorns furnish them an 
abundance of food, they are not so timid, 
and an old she bear with cubs will even go 
out of her way to attack an intruder 


when 


soon as he 





Dr. and Mrs. Clock and Mr. Riley. Toget her with Trophies 


of their Hunt, Including Two Bear Skins. 
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In the early part of last September our 
Riley 


Confar, 


party, corsisting of Representative 


and family, Messrs. Gunther and 
Mrs. Clock and myself, started out for the 
Navajo valley, about twenty-five miles from 
Pagosa Springs, Colorado. 
the Bond House 


fruitless search, we succeeded in capturing 


We camped at 


and after three days of 


a two-year-old brown bear in a trap. It was 


our intention to rope him and give the dogs 
a chance at him in an open park, but during 
the preparations the fox terriers got loose 
and flew at him. One of them got tangled 
in the vines and was grabbed up by the bear. 
To save the dog we promptly killed the bear 
by a shot through the The 
crawled out on t reattacked 
He was bitten in the hip, but 
the bear had broken off his tusks in biting 
the jaws of the trap and the dog was not 
badly hurt. 

The next morning Mrs. Clock and I took 
the dogs and went to look at the traps. Mrs. 
Clock expressed the that she 
“see a wild bear running in the 


neck. dog 


hree legs and 


the animal. 


wish might 
woods.” 
She got her wish in a very short time after- 
wards. Within 300 yards of the traps she 
dismounted close to an alder thicket to hold 
the dogs while I took the and 
toward the traps. I had just arrived at the 
one furthest away when a great commotion 
in the direction of the 
tracted my 


gun went 


alder thicket at- 
Above the 
and snarling I could hear Mrs. Clock shout- 
ing: “Sic Rex! ‘Take hold 
Shep!” I plunged forward as fast as | 
could thrcugh the tangled vines to where I 


e*‘tention. barking 


‘em, of him, 


had left her and fcund the dogs at work on 
a cinnamon fifteen steps of 
where she When the 
dogs 


bear within 


was standing. bear 


tried to make away the 


straight toward us. 


headed it 
Mrs. Clock had scarcely 
time to jump over a log out cf the way when 
the whole bunch of 
right at our feet. 

The bear was 


dogs and bear were 


cuffing and 
biting 


snapping vi- 


ciously and the dogs her heels. I 


tried to get in a shot, but their movements 
were too quick to take 


chances on killing 
As they 
swung arcund the horse and started straight 


a dog or only wounding the bear. 


LIFE 


away from me I took a quick shot at her 
head, but The shot, however, 
served to encourage the dogs. The bellow- 
ing of the bear and baying of the dogs made 


missed. 


the woods resound. 

We followed the noisy combatants as fast 
As we climbed a steep hill 
some distance from where we had started, 
the barking grew louder and we knew they 
had brought the bear to bay. She had made 
a bold stand at the foot of a spruce tree and 
was fiercely striking at the dogs. They 
cleverly dodged her blows and kept up such 
an increased gnawing at her heels that she 
soon sprang up the tree. She grunted and 
snapped her teeth savagely as we came close 
uncer the tree and waited to get our breath. 

Mrs. Clock wanted to shoot it from the 
tree, but as it started down immediately, 
I did not care to take any more chances, 
and shot it through the head. It struck the 
ground with a dull thud and rolled down the 
hill with the dogs pulling and wocling it at 
every turn. At this time Representative Ri- 
ley came galloping up, followed by Gunther 
and Confar. We soon had the bear on a 
horse en route for camp. 

It is probable that the old bear had cubs 
in the thicket near where Mrs. Clock was 
sitting and came out to attack the dogs. 
We hunted in the vicinity carefully next 
day, but could not find the cubs, so we were 
contented to break camp with two bear skins 
and plenty of meat. 


as we could run. 
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HEAD, KILL™D 1229, 


FXTREME SPREAD, 644% 


HE range of the mocse Nerth 
America is of enormous extent, 
from Nova Scotia in the extreme 
east, throughout Canada and cer- 
tain of the northern United States, 
to the limits of tree growth in the west and 
north cf Alaska. Throughout this vast ex- 
tent of territory but two species are recog- 
nized, the common moose, “Alces american- 
us,” and the Alaskan mcose, “Alces gigas,” 
of the Kenai peninsula; but it is probable 
that further exploration will bring to light 
another species near the headwaters of the 
Liard river and the Cassiar mountains of 


British Columbia; and still another further 


BOUNDARY OF 


NEW BRUNSWICK AND 


INCHES, 


M O O 


nerth in the neighborhood of the Colville 
river. 

Taking up this range in detail, the Nova 
Scotia moose are to-day distinctly smaller 
than their kin in Ontario, but are very nu 
merous when the settled character of the 
country is taken into consideration. I have 
seen very few good antlers come from this 
district, and in my opinion the race there is 
showing decided signs of Géexerioration. 

Going westward in the Unitee States we 
find no moose until we reach the northern 
peninsula of Michigan and northern Wiscon- 
sin, where moose were once numerous. They 


are still abundant in northern Minnesota, 
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where the country is extremely well suited 
to their habits. Then there is a break, 
caused by the great plains, until we reach 
the Rocky mountains. They are found along 
the mountains of western Montana and Idaho 
as far south as the northwest corner of Wy- 
oming in the neighborhood of the Yellow- 
stone Park, the Tetons and the Wind River 
mountains being their southern limit in this 
section. 

The moose of the western mountains are 
relatively small animals with simple ant- 
lers, as compared with the Ontario moose. 
Western moose have adapted themselves to 
mountain living in striking contrast to their 
brethren in the East, and are considered by 
the western hunters to he typical rock ani 


mals, in places nearly as much so as the 
bighorn. 

No moose, of course, are found in the 
plains country of Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta; but east in Keewatin, and to 
the north in Athabaska, northern British 
Columbia, and northwest into Alaska we 
have an unbroken range, in which moose are 
scattered everywhere. They are increasing 
wherever their ancient foe, the Indian, is 
dying off, and where white hunters do not 
pursue too persistently. In this entire re- 
gion, from the Ottawa in the East to the 
Kenai peninsula in the far West, moose are 
retiring toward the North before the advance 
of civilizatiton, and are everywhere occupy- 
ing new country. 
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There is much dispute at present as to 
how far a moose is actually deceived by the 
birch horn, and the treatment of the subject 
appears to depend a good deal upon the lo- 
cality in which the writer has hunted. Those 
who have hunted moose in Canada and the 
Vest very properly attach little or no im- 
portance to calling, and sometimes almost 
deny its possibility. Those, however, who 
have hunted in the extreme East know little 
of any other method. 

All the members of the deer family, es- 
pecially the moose, do very foolish 
during the rutting season, when the bulls 
frequently become quite reckless. This may 
explain many of the stcries of the peculiari- 
ties cf this animal, and these stories, while 
true, would relate to exceptional cases rath- 
er than the normal habits of the animal. 

In the Kenai peninsula and the ccuntry 
around Cook’s Inlet, Alaska, we find a dis- 
tinct species recently described as “Alces 
gigas.” The animal itself has great bulk, 
but perhaps not more so than the animals of 
the Cassiar mountains. 


things 


The antlers of these 
Alaskan mcose are simply huge, running, on 
the average, very much larger and more com- 
plex than even picked heads from the East. 
These antlers, in addition to their size, have 
a certain peculiarity in the position of the 
brow antlers, the plane of which is more 
often turned at nearly right angles to the 
plane of the palmation of the main beam 
than in the eastern moose. In a high per- 
centage cf the larger heads there is on one 
or both antlers an additional and secondary 
palmaticn. In the arrangement and com- 
plexity of the brow antlers, and in the com- 
plexity produced by this doubling of the 
beam, a startling resemblance is shown to 
the extinct “Cervalces,” a mocse-like deer 
cf Pleistocene times, probably ancestral to 
the genus Alces. If this resemblance indi- 
cates ary close relaticnship we have in the 


Alaskan moose a survivor of the archaic 
type from which the true moose and Scandi- 
navian elk have somewhat degenerated. 

Several heads from the Kenai peninsula 
ranging over six feet are authentic; a pho- 
tograph of the largest known moose head in 
the world is held by the writer. This head 
is in the possession of the Field Columbian 
Museum at Chicago, and measures 78% 
The animal that bore it stood 
about seven feet at antlers, but this height 
is not infrequently equaled by eastern 
moose. The weight of the dried skull and 
antlers was ninety-three pounds, the palma- 
tions being in piaces two and one-eighth 
inches thick. 

It is an exceedingly difficult matter to 
formulate a code of hunting ethics, still 
harder to give them legal force; but public 
opinion should condemn the kind of sport- 
manship which puts a price on antlers. As 
trophies of the chase, hard won through the 
endurance and skill of the hunter, they are 
legitimate records of achievement. The 
higher the trophy ranks in size and sym- 
metry, £0 the greater should be its 
value as an evidence of patient and persist- 
ent chase. To slay a full-grown bull moose 
cr wapili in fair hunt is an achievement, 
for there is no royal road to success witb the 
rifle, nor do the Happy Hunting Grounds ex- 
ist to-day; but to kill them by proxy, cr buy 
the mounted heads for decorative purposes 
in a dining room, in feeble imitation of the 
trophies of the baronial bancuet hall, is not 
only vulgar taste, but is helping along the 
extermination of these ancient types. An 
animal like the moose cr the prong-horn rep- 
resents a line of unbroken descent of vast 
antiquity, and the destruction of the finest 
members cf the race to decorate a hallway 
cannot be too strongly condemned.—Extract 
from Seventh Report Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission, State of New York. 
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A F T ER 


HAT is so rare as a day in 
October?—one of those 
days when the sun is shin- 


ing in all its beauty, when 

the maple takes on _ its 
many colors and when even the air of the 
city avenues is filled with the perfume of 
autumn leaves. It is on such a day when 
the man who has hunted longs for the woods 
again and his hands itch to grasp his favor- 
ite rifle and place the bead on some moving 
object presenting a difficult shot. And it 
was on just one of these days that I was on 
my way home from the office to dinner. 
Time was precious. It had been an unus- 
ually busy morning. I had hastily selected 
a few letters from the noon delivery and 
one of them was from my friend, E. C. A. 
Becker of Worcester, asking me to join him 
on a moose hunt in Canada, and to start to 
meet him next morning. 

This was sudden, but it kind of hit my 
case, and every step I took seemed to clinch 
a decision to accept. I was run down, 
physically, by the anxious teaching of a 
large school, and, although I couldn’t ex- 
actly spare the time, I knew from former 
experiences of this kind that I would return 


MOOSE IN 





MAINE. 


MORSE. 


from such a trip with double the energy, a 
clear thinking apparatus and plenty of en- 
thusiasm. 

In my spring visit to the New York Sports- 
man’s show I had almost come to terms with 
a certain guide of this same region. His 
name, as I remember it, was Frank Russell. 
I could telegraph him and engage him, that 
is, if he was out of the woods. At the din- 
ner table wife and I talked it over and ‘twas 
decided. 

It’s needless to say that the first dicta- 
tion my stenographer took that afternoon 
was a letter to Becker and a telegram to 
Russell, and, what was my luck but to get 
the reply, next morning, from Frank that his 
dates were all filled, but that he had saved 
back the next three weeks for farm work 
to gather in the crops. He would like to 
guide me and would try to hire a man to 
do his work in the meantime. I knew this 
meant “yes,” so I telegraphed him to have 
the “grub” bought and a cook and team en- 
gaged, ready to start for the camp Satur- 
day morning, October 10th. 

That night I gathered together my outfit 
of the last year’s Maine trip, supplemented 
it with a few fresh cartridges, packed all in 
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A Bunch of American Beauties 


a 12x20 canvas telescopic 


and all was ready. 


traveling case, 
It was tall hustling to 
get my business affairs in shape to leave, 
but I did it, and was on the train speeding 
away to the Hub in plenty of time to meet 
my companion at the hour and place agreed 
upon. We met, took our supper, engaged 
berths on a sleeper of the Boston & Maine 
and left on the through express at 7 p. m. 

The next morning at 8 o’clock we were 
crossing the border into Canada. Becker, 
who had just poked his head out from be- 
tween the curtains, said: 
when we near the line,” 
swered that we had just over it. 
“O, I thought I felt the jar,” said Becker. 
“It isn’t so far away but that you can see 
it now,” said I, and I offered Becker my field 
glasses, across the front of which I had 
stretched and fastened a hair. Becker 
looked, and there it was, plain as day, and 
horizontal, too. 

The collector of Canadian customs 
touched us for $36 duty on our guns and 
cameras, but didn’t take a glance at our 
baggage and what did he know but that we 
had a load of diamonds, except as he sized 
me up by the company I kept. 

We got into Fredericton at noon and took 
dinner at “The Queen.” Mr. William Rus- 
sell, Frank’s father, met us here and ar- 
ranged for the provisions, that is, the unnec- 


“Let me know 
whereupon I an- 


crossed 





essaries, 


because we got what we were to 
live upon at our destination. That palatial 
air line, the Canadian Eastern, with its lux- 
urious string of freight cars, coal cars and 
cattle cars took us to Doaktown. I suppose 
they put on the latter variety for Becker's 
accommodation. (He “roasted” me all 
through the trip—now it is my turn to fix 
him.) 

That night we put up at Murray’s, the last 
taste of civilization, but a more homelike, 
cheerful and comfortable house I never en- 
tered; and their bill of fare would beat the 
Waldorf for real satisfaction. In the morn- 
ing Russell’s team and the two Russell boys 
took our two guides, Frank Russell and Wil- 
liam Russell, and the cook, Ernest Russell, 
to Camp Russell, and for three weeks we 
made things rustle in general. 

Sunday morning opened with a drizzle of 
rain and this continued all day. We wouldn't 
have gone on a regular hunt, anyway, but 
to fish was no harm, of course. So I took 
my rod and some flies and in company with 
my guide, Frank, went to McKensie brook, 
about four miles east. I had just gotten my 
rod together when we heard a slight noise 
over the ridge. We dropped our duds and 
softly but quickly crawled to the top and 
peeked over, only to see burnt trees and 
barren on all sides. But a closer investiga- 
tion showed the fresh hoof prints of two 
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deer that had, probably, smelled us, as we 
were up-wind from them. 

We returned and made several unsuccess- 
ful casts, then moved down stream. From 
a distance I discovered a deep hole, and, 
wading out to it, I stood on rather an un 
steady bog while I cast, hooked and landed 
the regular spotted brook trout actually 
faster than Frank could string them on a 
stick. They ran about a half pound each 
and fought as if each one was the only in- 
habitant of the brook and had taken a course 
of lessons under “John L.” Thirty was all 
we could use, so we quit at that number and 
wandered aimlessly down the brook to Cains 
river, then up the river to the trail that led 
back to camp. Becker had been down the 
river with his Spencer automatic shotgun 
and his string of yellow-leg plover, duck 
and two fine Canada geese showed he had 
had rare sport with the wild fowl. 

Monday and Tuesday it rained and a!! we 
could do was to sit in the cabin, tell s‘ories 
or read, or, on a venture with boots and rub- 
ber coat, go into the nearby swamp for a 


few hundred yards on an open lumber road. 
This latter I did and set some of my old 
Connecticut rabbit traps with apple for bait. 
Many an old grouse flew up on the limb of 
a tree, or ran along and stopped on 
log, presenting a fine shot, but there was 
bigger game in the woods and I hoped any 
minute to run onto it. 

Wednesday morning the sun came out 
bright and warm, and, oh! it was so wel- 
come, and such a change from the cold, wet, 
easterly wind of the three days before. Er- 
nest got us a breakfast fit for a king and 
put up lunches that 
the breakfast. 


some 


sisters to 
Becker and William took a 


were close 


northeast course to hunt the territory of 
the main _Muzeraal and Frank and I took 
a southwest course to Cains river, thence 


up the river to Easty brook and thence up 
the brook. We were hunting hard and care- 
fully, the wind was right and everything 
underfoot was so wet that the ground’s cov- 
ering was like a soft carpet. We had seen 
sign, but no game. This was my fourth day 


in and no fur had shown itself. I was just 








“He was a freak buck and white as a phantom.” 


Photo by E. C. A. Becker 
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Carrying in One of the Tro 
phies. Photo by E. C. A. Becker 


confessing to myself that | was a wee bit 
blue in the region of my anticipation, when 
Frank said “Hist!” and dropped. I followed 
suit, but hadn’t seen anything. Frank half 
crawled and half ran up the valley under 
cover of the ridge, and I kept close in the 
rear. Then he stopped and we consulted. 
“It’s only a doe,” said he, “but we want 
fresh meat and anything goes so long as it’s 
legal.” I admired Frank’s loyalty to the 
game laws and stuck close to his directions. 
“Go up ‘tother side of the divide,” said he, 
“and very cautiously lock through that ce 
dar. If she comes your way, wait for a shot, 
but if she sheers off, drop back down here 
and I'll put you nearer.” 

Back of the cedar and I searched the bar- 
ren in every direction without a sight of 
anything. Now, the New Brunswick barren 
is a level ccuntry, cnce a forest, but since 
burnt over, and now filled with tall, charred 
trunks of monarch trees, which stand like 
sentinels over the young pines and shrubs 
beneath them. It requires a trained eye to 
detect game at rest.in this kind of coun- 
try. I knew that much, so I waited and 
watched with patience. Fully five minutes 
passed; I thought I had eyed every spot 


on the landscape before me, when 1 dis- 


covered, close to the ground, and about a 
quarter of a mile away, a black moving ob- 
ject. I had been looking for gray or red- 
brown. I watched it a few seconds, when 
it seemed to sniff at the air and then started 
off, rather quartering from me and up to 
ward a spot of low ground over which the 
brook passed. 

I dropped back and told Frank what I 
had seen. “It’s a bear,” said he, “and he 
may have seen cr smelled us. We will have 
to run fast or he will get there ahead of 
us.” I ran, but I had my office lungs along 
with me, and it was hard work; besides, 
running to meet a bear was something | 
hadn’t dreamed of, except as I had hoped 
some day to go to the Rockies and hunt 
the real thing, as told of in my much-read 
magazine of the West, Outdoor Life. 

I jumped logs, splashed through water 
and waded through high grass. It was a 
long chase and I was glad to see the guide 
rush up the bank carefully and peer over, 
but sorry, indeed, to see him return shaking 
his head in disappointment. He couldn't 
quite figure it out, he said, unless the bear 
had beaten us and was in the ravine some- 
where near. The words hadn’t all left his 
mouth, when a low growl came from my 
right, and as I looked I saw the bushes 
move about seventy yards distant. “He’s 
coming this way,” whispered the _ guide. 
“Now, be cool and plug him in the head.” 
But the fact was he was making toward the 
opposite bank at right angles to us. 

The next instant I saw him, and, oh! what 
a monster! My little Savage flew to my 
shoulder, but the long run had unnerved me 
and the muzzle wandered about in big cir- 
cles. Frank saw the trouble at once, and, 
as the bear stopped and looked fiercely to- 
ward us, he commanded me to be quick and 
lay the barrel against that stub. My move 
started Mr. Bear, but the aim was true and 
as my trusty .303 rang out for the first time 
in the New Brunswick forest, Bruin “up- 
ended” and fell back some fifteen feet down 
the slope. One shot wasn’t enough, how- 
ever, to put him out of business. He quickly 
retrieved himself and with two leaps made 
up the remaining distance and was off into 
the black growth. I fired two more shots 
as he disappeared, but without apparent 
effect. 


ee 
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Well, we searched till the sun had dropped 
over the horizon. We were hungry and 
tired, the excitement of the hunt had caused 
us to forego the noon-day lunch, and we 
decided to give up and return to camp, when 
right in front of us, not ten feet from where 
we had decided to give it up, lay my prize. 
he was seven feet and nine inches from tip 
to tip. We skinned him out by the light of 
che two fires, either side, and a 
prouder sportsman never followed his guide 
back to camp than I on that night. 

The post mortem showed that two of my 
shots had hit him in proximity and 
coursed from between the shoulders on the 
back to the middle of his 
He had 


one cn 


close 


breast in front. 


dropped nct more than 200 feet 
from where he had received the lead, but 
he was partially hid among some black 
stumps and was, in. ccnsequence, hard to 
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find. Becker and William had seen some 
fresh bear tracks in the mud, but hadn’t 


sighted either bear, moose or deer. 

The next three days were filled with hard, 
long hunts, but no game. Sunday I visited 
my traps and took out four nice large rab- 
bits with which the cook made a rabbit pie. 
Monday we all crossed the Cains river and 
hunted to the south in new territory. Becker 
and William tock up the Ten Mile brook 
and Frank and I went up the west branch of 


the Blue Reck. The country was ideal; 
mcose sign was everywhere, but it wasn’t 
my day. We got back early; supper was 


made ready; it grew dark and we waited. 

Cook remarked that something had been 
doing with father and Becker when foot- 
steps were heerd cutside and in walked the 
old woodsman with one of the finest heads 


of the caribcu it has ever been my pleasure 





| 


Wounded Moose Photographed Where He Fell. 





Photo by E. C. A. Becker. 
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to see, followed by my Worcester friend 
with a hind quarter and the skin. We ate 
reindeer steak that night. 

Tuesday it was: cloudy and cold and a 
light flurry of snow fell during the early 
morning. Frank and I took much the same 
course as yesterday, but went farther inland. 
We jumped two deer at 10 o'clock but the 
buck had only small horns, so we stood and 
watched them run away. 

I had caught cold and was rather sore. 
I suggested a return to one of the sub-camps, 
but Frank thought a cup of hot tea would 
fix me, so we built a fire under the hill and 
I was soon in better trim. But a few min- 
utes’ tramp brought us to an open which 
we carefully scanned and started to cross 
when a quick jump of white to one side told 
us the story of a frightened animal of the 
deer family, but just what it was in partic- 
ular we couldn’t say. It leaped like a deer, 
its hoof-prints were wide lie those of a car- 
ibou and yet it seemed to be all white. 

It would be a long story to tell of the 
careful chase we gave this buck. We fol- 
lowed him for four full hours but without a 
shot. His tracks showed him to be making 
for a certain barren and Frank knew the 
spot well. By a circuitous route he led me 
to it, taking care always to keep the wind in 
our faces or nearly so. Frank located me 


back of a big rock, then he went back and 
took up the trail alone. I had waited but a 
short time when I heard Frank shout, and 
simultaneously saw the buck making down 
across the hill. I was on my knees and I! 
had him dead. One shot and he fell as if 
struck by lightning. 

He was a freak buck, a possible cross be- 
tween an ordinary deer and caribou. My 
ball had smashed his shoulder and killed 
him instantly. His horns were covered with 
hair (not in velvet) and I consider him one 
of the most valuable specimens of my col- 
lection. 

Wednesday I drew a blank, but Becker 
was more successful. He had entered a 
swamp to get water for tea, while the guide 
was making the fire preparatory to dinner 
As he was dipping the water he heard a 
twig snap and there, not thirty yards from 
him, was a cow moose looking right at him. 
Becker turned to look around for William, 
and this movement startled her, when she 
made off. Being an old hand at the game, 
my friend kept perfectly still, but used his 
eyes in all directions in hopes that the bull 
might be near. A movement back of an old 
tree-top showed some kind of a form, but 
still Becker waited. He isn’t a sportsman 
who shoots at a moving object in the brush. 
Horns showed in a moment, and then Beck 





E. C. A. Becker, 
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er’s .30-30 spoke, and a heavy fall told the 
result. He had broken the backbone of a 
magnificent bull, which was still very much 
alive and permitted the taking of his photo, 
which is presented herewith. He had a 
spread of fifty-five inches and his antlers 
were symmetrical and had long points. 

I hunted hard for my moose during the 
remainder of our stay but could, seemingly, 
start nothing but the female. Friday of the 
last week we came onto a herd of five cari- 
bou feeding. They hadn’t seen us and the 
wind was blowing directly from them to us. 
I believe we watched them for fully two 
minutes. It was a beautiful sight. A _ big 
cow, however, stood right in the range of 
the leader of the herd and I couldn’t shoot, 
vitally. Frank purposely broke a stick, when 
every one was alive and looking sharp. A 
quick movement of the cow brought the 
shoulder of the bull into view and he was 
my meat. The remaining four ran away in 
a ‘loping trot. We carried the trophy to 
camp and the next day was to be our last. 

Becker had filled his license, but | 
wanted a moose. I went out half-heartedly 
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that morning, but hunted earnestly just the 
same. At 9 o’clock I was entering a thick 
growth of spruce and hemlock when a crash 
told me of the game I was after. I fired 
quickly, but he kept on. I followed, and there 
was the tell-tale blood, but no moose yet. 
Up to noon we followed him; we “boiled the 
kettle” and then kept on. At 2 p. m. we 
started him again, and he blew out great 
clots of blood from his nostrils, but I lost 
his tracks, in a big swamp and never came 
up with him. 

I am almost hoping against hope to hear 
of my guide or some hunter who has run 
onto him, but that remains to be told in the 
future. We returned home happy, hearty, 
healthy and successful and if this reaches 
the eyes of a brother wishing to visit the 
paradise hunting grounds of the East, let me 
recommend to him to go into the woods via 
Woaktown, New Brunswick, and take as his 
guide either Frank or William’ Russell. 

I shall be glad ta answer any questions 
concerning expenses, locality, guide or any- 
thing else pertaining to this trip. 


Winter. 


The hustle and the bustle of the snowflakes in the air, 


And the oak tree mutely standing in’the meadow stark and 


bare, 


And the shivering of the cattle as they huddle in the lane 


And the etchings of an artist king upon the window 


pane, 


All speak of the returning of the Winter with her cheer, 


That makes us love her better than all 


seasons of the year. 


The schoolboy in the playground with his features all aglow. 


Is happy and contented while he dabbles in the snow; 


And the skater gliding onward like a bird upon 


the wing, 


Is glad to see the winter and as happy as a king. 


Then sing the song of winter when the 


snow is on the ground, 


And the dwellings of the fairies in the solemn woods are found, 


And the keenness of the atmosphere is like a draught of wine 


And the grandness of the morning clusters ‘round the waving pine 


And the chattering of the squirrels as they jump from tree to tree 


Is blended with the weird song of the tiny 


**chic-a-dee.”’ 


JOHN ROWLAND. 
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The Grand Teton, Wyo. 


\ Photo taken by S. 
Timberline, July 9, 1903. 


The Point from 





N. Leek from 
Which This Picture 


Was Taken Is But a Few Miles from Where the Mann Party 


Hunted Elk. 


TEXANS IN 


OR many years I had heard of the 

grand elk hunting to be had in 

Jackson's Hole, Wyoming, and 

when on meeting the editor of Out- 

door Life on a hunting trip in 
northwestern Colorado in the fall of 1902, he 
told me of the greatness of that country as 
a hunting section I firmly made up my mind 
to go the coming year. Learning from him 
also that Mr. S. N. Leek was the best guide 
in that country, it was not hard for my 
hunting friends—Messrs. W. H. Jones and 
D. C. Bolinger, all of Waco, Texas—and I to 
pack up and start when the proper time 
came. 


Accordingly, after mature correspondence 


JACKHASON’S 


HOLE 


with Mr. Leek, we arrived at St. Anthony, 
Idaho, on September 26, 1903. Mr 
spanking team, hack and driver, were there 
to meet us. Our train arrived at St. An- 
thony at 4:30 p. m., and as Mr. Ward, the 
driver, told us we could drive to Canon 
Creek that night, we started out right away. 
We arrived there just at dark and started 
very early the next morning. About 10 
o'clock we crossed Teton river, and at 12 
were at the hotel in Teton basin. After 
stopping there an hour for lunch we were 
off again, and stayed over night in Victor, 
Idaho. By 7 the next morning we were on 
the road leading up to the Teton Rass. 
Here, at an elevation of 7,500 feet, just at 


Leek’s 
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On the Elk Range. 


the start of the climb, we encountered snow. 
We stopped for dinner at the Wilson hotel, 
Wilson, Wyoming, in Jackson’s Hole. After 
resting there two hours and getting a fresh 
team, we took the road for Mr. Leek’s 
ranch, arriving there just before sundown. 
That night was spent in looking at Mr. 
Leek’s interesting collection of game pic- 
tures, in talking over the proposed hunt, 
and in making preparations for the 
next morning, which we 
be an early one. 
house, and 
many 


start 
should 
Mr. Leek has a nice, large 
very large barn, besides 
other commodious houses. He 
plenty of horses and saddles, 


proposed 


also 


has 
vehicles and 
pack outfits, so he is well fixed to take the 
very best of care of tourists and sportsmen. 
He has also one of the finest ranches in 
Jackson’s Hole, well stocked with cattle. A 
fine trout stream runs through his place, 
and only two miles away is the Snake river, 
one of the best trout streams in Wyoming. 
One can catch trout and shoot ducks within 
200 yards of his door. I do not know of a 
more enticing spot for a sportsman to spend 
the summer or a few weeks in the fall. 
The next morning we were off with seven 
pack horses, three guides, one cook—and it 


can truthfully be said that the three hunters 
of the party were filled brim-full of the en- 
thusiasm which that grand country (coupled, 
of course, with the influence of our com- 
pany) cannot help but inspire. The majestic 
Tetons raised their rock-ribbed spires 7,000 
feet above us, while the character of the 
sloping lower hills betokened good sport of 
the sort we were after. We rode until noon, 
and then stopped for lunch. Night found us 
camped by the side of a small but crystal 
trout stream. Just before halting for the 
evening’s camp we saw a bunch of ruffed 
grouse. I tried to kill some with my .22 
pistol but failed, so I got out my old elk 
gun and clipped the heads off five without a 
miss. 

As soon as we were unsaddled, Bolinger 
and I went down to try fer some trout, but 
my luck was pcor,so I gave my rod over to 
Jones, who with Bolinger were able to lure 
a nice mess, enough for supper and break- 
fast. 

It stormed that night, heavy snows fall- 
ing on the higher mountains, and some on 
the lower elevations. Next morning we 
waited some time after breakfast, hoping for 
a let-up of the storm, but in view of our 
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time being limited, we pressed on. We soon 
began to ascend in elevation very rapidly, 
reaching the summit of the divide about 
noon. Here we encountered the deepest 
snow since crossing Teton Pass, being about 
three inches deep on the level. 

After eating lunch our guide showed us 
fresh elk tracks in the snow and deeply- 
worn trails on the hillsides made by elk, tell- 
ing us at the same time of seeing hundreds 
in those same spots in times past. Of 
course this was hard for us to believe, for 
we had made up our minds that if we saw 
100 on the whole trip and killed one bull 
each we would be satisfied. But just about 
that time, as we rode around a small patch 
of timber, within 200 yards, we saw about 
twenty elk with two big bulls among them. 
We all looked, but nobody shot. Our horses 
were already loaded, so even if we could 
have killed a bull, we couldn’t have carried 
him. 

After worming our way down the moun- 
tain-side we came to a pretty little creek, 
where the water ran very swiftly. Mr. Leek 
said he would like to camp on this creek 
if he could find a suitable place. We rode 
on for a quarter of a mile where we found 
a nice pine grove with level ground for the 


tents and good grass for the horses. So here 
we made permanent camp, having decided 
to hunt out from here in different directions 
each day. It took us but a few minutes to 
unpack and hopple the horses, and in an 
hour everything looked 
lished camp—with tents up, fire a-blazing 
and meat and potatoes sizzling in the pans. 

As it was some time yet until dark, I 
cut a willow and attaching a line and fly- 
hook was soon after the finny cenizens 400 
yards down stream from camp. 
however, rewarding my efforts, I took to ex- 
amining the ground for sign, with the result 
that I came upon some very fresh tracks of 
elk and deer. This caused me to look 
around, and to my surprise I saw a cow elk 
standing not over 200 yards away. 
down behind some sage brush, so she 
not see me, as I wanted to see if there were 
any more with her. After waiting a minute 
cr so I saw a calf walk from behind a small 
bunch of pines. It there 
more in the vicinity, but these kept on feed- 
ing until they were within 300 yards of the 
tents. I showed myself then, and they 
turned and walked into the timber 

When I reached camp I told the boys of 
what I had seen, which started everyone to 


like an old-estab- 


No success, 


I stooped 


could 


seems were no 











8. N. Leek with Camera. 


W. H, Jones to Left. 
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time being limited, we pressed on. We soon tents and good grass for the horses. So here 
began to ascend in elevation very rapidly we made permanent camp, havi! cided 
reaching the summit of the divide about to hunt out from here in differ ns 
noon Here we encountered the deepest each day It took us but a few n u 
snow since crossing Teton Pass, being about unpack and hopple the hors¢ a n al 
three inches deep on the level hour evervthing looked ke an esta 
After eating lunch our guide showed us ished camp—with tent fir blazing 
fresh elk tracks in the snow and deeply and meat and potatoes s ng int al 
worn trails on the hillsides made by elk, tell As it was some time et ur il I 
ing us at the same time of seeing hundred cut a willow and attaching a line ' 
in those same spots in times past Ot hook was soon after the fint ( { 
course this was hard for us to believe, for vards down stream from cat N 
we had made up our minds that if we saw joweyer, rewarding my eff . 
100 on the whole trip and killed one bull amining the ground for sig? t 
each we would be satisfied. But just about that I came upen some 
that time, as we rode arcund a small patch elk and deer. This caus¢ ! 
ef timber, within 200 yards, we saw about around. and to my Irpl iW ( 
twenty elk with two big bulls among them standing not ov: 7 00 yar : 
We all looked, but nobody shot. Our horses down behind some sag: 
were already loaded o even if we could not see me. as I want 
have killed a bull, we couldn't have carried any more with het Aft 
him se so I saw a cal ul 
After worming our way down the moun inch of ee R 
tain-side we came to a pretty little cre more in the nit } 
where the water ran very swiftly Mr. Lee} ng until they we! , 
said he would like to camp on this creel nace 1 showed myst 
if he could find a suitable plac We rode turned and walked into the 
on for a quarter of a mile where we found When I reached can 
e with level ground for the vhat I had seen, which sta 


a nice pine ere 

















S. N. Leek with Camera. W. H. Jones to Left. 
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ng g we 
1 { if ) ha ( rang i I way 
en \ eve ! I from ] l ne I s put us fa 
I i gz { nt ! oO uncertainty ‘ I \ 
\ ise \ Lidl I { er t iim fe ul 
i I 11 weel 
ne I 2 8) I ne O i\ i ht 
¢ l va tral ring iter intere in watching 
M - A i \ é flere! il of « f the appearal 
( \ \ of a goo the fifth day Jone 
t I 1 fi C1 was the ( man, | ng a fine bu W) 
i g iW ity the hori wel! I as large as Bolinget 
‘ i i i Ve ( i one whic va We if 
‘) \ t i i nigt fied with | k 
en ( the Then car he last day I cam Ol 
I whic of ¢ rse, I had te make goo oO! 
15 ze a Ver ‘ ‘ D counte ( 0 l I 1 1} ao } 
I f t fa - hun” and ¢ the rustling of my ‘ In a 
cu A His linding snowstorm my guide and I started 
( i i i nore We decided that on t day we wou gi 
ne g nex ind he over on the other f the range to do our 
va ons a hunting A ‘ the divide the snow 
I aT i H everal was eighteen incl ( on the leve and 
" ible ointe! } when to t was ve nowing We did not go far fron 
Or il I \ tal was the sum! ! we 1 e right into a half 
’ vb } me \ we CoO! ( en ¢ \ al CALVE ce ey wen l OVE! 
! m the Goce Sa \ would the mountail while w ive n the tim 
Ca of our pl f 2 irkness Ie where tl \ 1 was 1 o fleree After 
ne of the guides unconsciously let drop the going about 500 yards farther we saw a cow 
nlormation that Bolinger fired five times at and calf come it in an opening, while right 
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behind them came a nice six-point bull I 
was off my horse about as scon as I saw 
him, and had my gun on him in an instant 
It didn ike long, however, for him to spy 
us, when he started down the mountaiz 
side Miv rifl spoke about the time he 
started, and | went tumbling a somersault 


down the declins 


That 


im ona horse 


was all 1 asked for 


and so we packed h 


out for camp We worked hard in getting 
back to camp, as the snow was getting very 
deep, and we had gone much farther than we 
thought 

When we arrived at camp we inne 
that Bolinger had shet at what he suppes 
Was an elk, with nothing but the head and 
horns showing He shot at it at a distances 


, 


of about 300 


hit it 


yards, and after the 


The 


when it 


in the mouth animal then jumped 


up and ran proved to be a bu 


deer; it ran nearly t 
ing 


The 


made ready for the ride 


next morning we pa 
to Mr 


ked up and 


Leek’s ranch 


a two days’ ride if we went with the pack 
outfits Mr. Lee however, suggested that 
we leave the outfits, taking with us one guide 
and the cor allowing us in this way t 
ride to his ranch in one day, which plan we 


adopted It 








Was a long, hard 
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ride, but 
sundown 
At 9 


ranch 


made it, getting to the ranch at 


Wwe 


o'clock the next day Vi ett the 


on our return to St 


snow on Teton Pass was eight incl 
making the hill very hard to climb. It 
four horses to pull our empty hac , 
top; then we went the rest of the way w 
two. We made the trip from Le to S 
Anthony in two days without any troubl 
and then spent the night and nex i 

3 oflock p. m. in St. Anthony \ 


named three hunters boarded the Ore 

Short Line train beund for home w ( 

tenances that plainly spoke tl i ( 

and enjoyment had cn the hunt t e! 

It was the most enjoyable hunt we i 

been on, and that is saying 1 O ul 

couldn't count them a Ol e fir I 

two hands. We fully decided that w \ 

come again when we had more mie i 
In conclusion I wish to mal 1 few y 


gestions to the readers of this artiele 
(1) If you want big game ar ii 

ble man for guide, go out with S. N. Le 
(2) If you want the best trout f 

be found anywhere, go to Jackson's He 
(3) If you are interested in g gal 

pictures, Leek’s are the best 

try 
(4) Do not go to that country 

have at least six weeks to stay 
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BAY-BIRD SHOOTING 
BY J.W.SHULTS MD. 





Hi 
S ( the birds of the mesa, which include the 
est eat family o over and the curlew r} 
an I g i s and often found in great 
ca flocks | i\ een then n bands of sey 
\ il hur ‘ ! e coast plains of Mexico 
plac \ e they are hunted on horseback. These 
x rds are attracted to the warm and beauti 
iss ful clima i is last-named semi-tropical 
irtic ( they may escape the rigors 
t the of a frig vinter and where insect life 
First ibour hroughout the year. They roost on 
avo t! great retches of salt marshes and dur 
the f eon lay hours they come to the 
amily he il to feed and after satisfying 
ure i ey choose some favorite 
, 
1 ae 
; +; ” -) “ 
une ee ee us 
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spot and all sit down to bask in the warm entment Thi being the signal for the 


sun, where they will remain for hours if un econd engagement, the slaughter w Col 
molested When viewed from a_ distance tinue until the shooter or ammunit 

they could easily be mistaken for a stretch hausted While this great battle rag 
of boulder-covered ground. When discovered even the horses seem to im 

by the hunters they. are cautiously ap of destruction and in their mad : 

proached from opposite directions and wer e under hoof the dead and dying At ti 
apprised of their presence the flock imm« the firing is so rapid that one 

diately arise to their feet and with out ne himself in the heat of battle v hie 
stretched necks view the intruders with ap firing was by company, and adde 


parent alarm. The hunters now ride arour was the snorting, rearing at tran 


the band at a safe distance at first but the horse mingled with the 


gradually decrease the diameter of the cir \\ nded_ bir And now, aft: 


cle and force the flock closer together, when nearly a quarter of a century, | cat 

at a given signal they break for the center these incidents without the 

of the great horde of panie-stricken birds a of self-condemnation, and have 

they rise in the air, when the slaughter is my life been able to formulate any 4 


on for everybody present. While the hunter excuse for my part taken lI 


holds the reins in his left har wit] In the infernal regions the ow 

right he aiml ssly shoots into the thickest as a bird of terment. but I an itis fie 

part of the struggling and excited ma of mine will be a curlew with as 

bird fe When the gun is emptie he shooting of the su 

quickly thrust under the ft leg « I - much pleasure for a f cla I 
hunter, muzzle down, and hurriedly reload: for t vy feed on the 

and repeate until the birds apparet \ not allow the hunter >a 1 


lect their wits and break for a place of very closely Nearly all the 


safety, when the firing temporarily ceas« taken at arise of thirty or n ( il 
Then each hunter immediately singles out a very interesting to watch the 
winged bird and when close upon them and takes his food from the sandy bea V 
with an apparent attempt to ride over them } long. thin legs, and |} v of lig 
they set up such a ery of distre that their and white the white predominating il 
retreating comrades seem for the time to Gexterous Imanner with W 
} f } »} y Y t 4 
‘ l ~ ‘ ( Ses Si l ( } 
forget the carnage, and “about fac al \ 
: ' e seems to me the water X \ 
return to render their struggling broth . : : 
, en it W 1 Suaddenty I OW ) 
eneh accsicts © act an The A ther - : 
ich assistance as they can. They hen wings and rush back at itter a : : 
swoon down at the heads of the horsemen in ter that reminds one of a b 
a manner that would indicate the greatest re n short dresses playing on the a 





Reminds one of a bevy f little girls in short dresss 


playing on the beach 
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le ( Ks, 


instinct 


but 


r seen in !f 


mmon impulse and 


1 ¢ 

through community cof tastes 
ey are found in these marshes 
imbers during their migrations 
£ it many per of the rail 
‘ ! e | m that cl a spar 
1 Hudsonian curlew, and 
ire found on the same ground 
time The rail family differs 
ne t ‘ They? re? ~ ‘ ‘ or ‘ ‘ 
winter in regard te or It 
t\ ranging n tint Irom a 

o almost blac the « rina 
g much darker on head and 
a Specie are migratory espe 
! and Virginia rails, and have 
nd around lake and sloughs 
Northwest of British Columbia 
fully hunt these birds it w 
i to vou that t more 
e a good hunter than a good 
the hunter must understand 
tencer! t who might be a 
it the trap wou stand no show 
! ote! \\ would Make al 

y per cent. of his shots. The 
The rails are found on fres! 
whe reeds and rushes grow 

fu n and not too hig! Now 
ated these birds were not 


body As the hunter w 
gh the rushes he is compelled 
h noise, and while he is mak 
the rails are skulking and run 
V direction al at the same n 
on the hunter y tl \ vy noist 
But let him stop suddenly 
ctly quiet and w n ten ¢£¢ 
rd within thirty vards w rise 
above the top cf tl} rushe 
th a feeble flap of the wi: 
! ng and heads turning ingu 


the 


r. He may repeat this stopping 


mit 


feet from morning till night, cr 
me as he feels ashamed of the 
art of the country every littl 


the ground brings a 
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different variety of shooting Where tl 


Li best for rails and will answer very we To! 
rushes leave off the grass begins, inter the snipe family, No. 8 are best for willet 
spersed with little peols and bogs that shake and avocets, ete 
under your feet. There will be found the Sut little cr nothing is know! BE te) 
snipe family of several species Back in excellent sport inland, and many readers of 
the timber and on a little higher plain will Outdcor Life will fail to reccg \! 
be found the woodcock, but never in great pert of this article by the Bay-B 
numbers Shooting I honestly be yet e ga 


The prevailing method of taking the birds birds of Nerth America are ra} va roact 
as enumerated in this article as the first ing 





it 
and third is by what is termed by the " I ‘ ist to g \\ 
Yankees col, meaning weooder Oy f g1 retcl f ccast 
of the kind representing the bird to b C1 nlet With the or 
hunted. They are set upon a pedestal con “ ors ¢ 1c 
posed cf a stick and a piece o piral w ¢ ry ¢ "\ re 
these decoys to be set cut on n fave h, they \ | wit] 
spot in frent cf an improv nd rl g iT Ly \ I 
method has been so thoroughly w memory cf mat 
ustrated that | wi ni tire ‘ ea After taking a ba I ( 
With a further cescripticon intic coast veu w foreve i 
The best gu for bay-b 1 shcoting is 1 ( hunt g between I nta 
rger than a ’ gauge and eve i er, al che fi cut i 
twenty gauge not The load shou n winter 





Antelope in Wyoming 
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B» ORVILLE MARTIN CLAY 





HE murmuring breeze freshening 1D the wind playfully scattered a hat! 
the pines mingled with the roar ol dust which hovered momentarily in that pure 
the stream of melted snow whicl translucent air He looked lovingly at his 
plunged and leaped; now breaking In rod as he carefully assembled the severa 
a silvery spray over some hidden bouldet parts As he stepped softly to the edge ol 
then flowing placidly beneath some shelving an inviting pool he breathed in deeply the 
rock where lurked a speckled trout \] subtle fragrance of the pine, which to hin 
ready the aspens, quaking with each gentle was as incense of the rarest kind 
breath of air, were donning their autumna Twas the joy of pertect freedo! \ 
garb, and the higher peaks were hoary with the afternoon he made cast aft a 
their blankets of freshly fallen snow. They ping every dark, enchanting pool, and whel 
were wonderfully tair when at noon they the air grew cooler he removed the heavy 
scintillated with a dazzling beauty and when cieel from his aching shoulder and sat dow! 
twilight closed the day they somberly re to rest Lifting the lid he fond raze 
flected the pink and softening glow at the speckled beauties 
Already the shadows were lengthening a When the moon was silvering ¢ 
Wright rode up the tortuous trail As the and canon he wended his way back to cam 
sun was momentarily obscured by a fleeting estraining his impatient hé il ere 
loud, he watched the shadows slowly cres m the way, trying to prolong the SI 
ng up the hill. Now a draw appear: fleeting moments. When all the 
ind gray, and bathed in the sunlight war! imp was wrapped in slumber he 
and thrilling as if with life When t by the smouldering embers He I 
sun rose once more he would take his las pipe. seized a glowing coal in a fo! 
ook at this enchanted and—tor aid not and applied it to the fragrant t i “Ly 
the morrow call him home? An alternoon yr on his back he watched the 
f fishing and then the roar of the Vv. Witl rightening. now growing 
ili its toil and strife ind life to him seemed ve : 
He looked back ONLINE al thie 
amp, nestling in the pines, at the O Harry Wright, mingling w 
paiest Dbiue rising Naltingiv to mer ( i] i’ ¢ Walling impatient \ 
t al i i hel ip to the Wt Vallee Was t et i \ 
iblime al gral IkKe Zlants l i ¢ heure vere l 
i i) i yun) slaves ( ( t 
A sigh ¢ ipo ( \ is he scanne ( 
ed al rie lr pee n ‘ va i i Os isha 
ougn he coarse Lnyeie Pia \ il AN PSE Ve strenet! 
1 grouse whirred across his path and set that some should be able to 
ng in a pine cackled defiantly He a e for restitution and o 
dently reached his destination, tor he ad t far more should be cor 
mounted and picketed his horse where the ceasingly Se ¢ 
grass grew high and luxuriant He looke ( seething sea of humal 
down through the glade at the foamins ss abbering tongues of ’ 
stream; at the ferns growing in rank pu ed on his sensitive nature 
fusion; at the yielding moss, and the gail) ( onged. with that 
ttired inhabitants of the forest, flitting ar nature can appreciate 
caroling in the dense underbrush i ‘ 
Far away the plains stretched to mee s 


the distant horizon, and even as he OOKE 


roadway, now a VIts “ 
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it 1 i i ‘ seat | vrabbec his sult case ilie 
1 ro 1 the i ire the e tlie Loo! 
harms Che i I el n Good rht he called is he pas 
il ina l i i ( tie al 
ene } ¢ vel Cor ht se ire and come to set 
get } ea Oo re é ve ushe e real soo! 
their wav inte ‘ vded ca His answ was drowned in the rumble 
Standing room was ata ‘ ind he wa 1 down-town train which at that moment 
thankf for a swinging g strap. Sta me puffiil tumbling into the station. A 
on after station wl é i it eacl ew 1 ht iter Wright found himself wen 
one the cars grew less a es wded, F ing | va oward her home She, herself 
nally only the sea \ ed a it la et him at the dopo! 
a vacant seat Wrigl ( wearily into Come right in. You don't know how 
it, hardly noticing the ecuUpi ‘ 1 1oan have vou home again. Ha! 
the other ha He Vas , O hi ry 
mother s father al S I He sa H ‘ uur father and mother, 5S) 
gazing out of the \ Low watchin 
the flashing ghts i é eople whe Very thank you Father is dow! 
thronged the stree Ha] hing to glan¢ OW me old political meeting an: 
at the girl who just the é heavy other went over to spend the evening wit! 
veil which ad concea he we in ex } ‘ownsends I was going, too, but whet 
clamation escaped hin r note arrived, why, of course | wouldn 
Could it be Come on into the library. There is a nice 
Could it be? Yes . t was g fire there, a comfortable chair and 
Hello. Svlvia! ! ome cigars 
The girl qu \ he veil and He seats himse n the big, leather 
stared straight ahea May be he was mis ha and drew a pipe from his pocket 
taken He glanced at |} igail No, th Yi ion’t mind, do you‘ 
girl was Sylvia a gt He would try Certainly not 1 like it 
again ‘One ve so used to smoking a_ pipe 
“Miss Hartswe ook a me wi you eading the nd of life that I have, that i 
please You w know 1 \ ook b s pretty ard to return te igars and Civ 
yond the tan Pw ea f roughing ation 
and such a bla r make a Yo é me a woul your exper! 
mighty change a fe W i irnace nce } vy vou killed many bears Ani 
She did glance at hit ed al he oke at im with that air of credulity 
stared hich easterners are ap oO associate witl 
Why. Har Wrigl ea ; he stories of a western man 
yo How glad I an Pht gh the open window came the roa! 
As he her fa { in |} the ea ty Wrigl noticed It and 
great, brown one, a thr ’ e seize marke 
him and held him speec} ( 1 th e quiet of the mountains the 
beautiful we ‘ he ha bub of New York doesn't ap 
left two vear eal t ‘ 1 am afraid that I cannot be 
Why, Ha i we f ‘ You cit people 
thousands « . Re , must () yo people we now that 
excuse me ) i were some CIT} eople! So you don’t class 
impertinent , ex perience ourself wit is anv moré she interrupted 
in that , ‘ How v« o: | know that you are far above 
are you, anywa 1 needle que é Some day you may have the opportunity) 
tion You are ( e of health ee n enchanted land and | will let 
O. lar ‘ a) » ve oO Won't you judge tor vourself.”’ 
your folks be pleas« I should not speak slightingly of that 
Before ou ’ wa ch I know nothing about she replied 
“eache i giving | jue When there are so few pleasures in life 
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Sylvia sn’t it) we to get the mo we 
can?” 
“Yes, | agree with you there But wha 


s one man’s pleasure is another's pain, vo 
know Shouldn't we remain where we ars 
contented?” 

He smiled and replied 

‘You know that a woman must have thi 
last word I will not argue any furthe 
but hope that the day is not far distant whet 
you can see for yourself.” 

“You have’nt told me one word of you 
experiences and you can’t know how eager 
I am to hear all about your camping life 

“It would take a good many evenings 
tell you all.” 

“So much the better 

He thanked her with his eyes 

“I will give you just a taste and if you 
crave for more some other night I will try 
and satiate your appetite. But let me trys 
and convince you first that the real thing is 
far better than my poor attempts at descrip 


tion. The rough mountain scenery and the 


wild solitude of it all frightened me at first 
but I grew to love it all and now love nothing 
more. The canons, the snow-clad peaks, thé 
rushing mountain streams all filled me with 
vague wonder. Even now I can see our lit 
tle camp. The tents gleaming in the noon 
day sun or dark and shadowy in the rising 
moon. 

“The fishing was splendid. They laughed 
at my first attempts to lure the trout from 
his dark abode, and actually roared when 
one day I walked into camp, triumphantly 


bearing one small dried-up fish But | 
learned and before that first summer ended 
could hold up my end. The bear and dee 





‘ entiful and 
Vhy. | can almos 
OW Then the lu 
\ fie if hight W 
| ire earth wit 
( i night lamp, < 
I t old waters 
I p at dawn ( 
\ are-ftree days 

He eased spea 
he fire 

Tell me more 

No, little girl 
mie ‘Tis getting 

Late And sil 


her in wonde! 


what time 


wed down her « 


>ee 


it is? 


1es; ten-thirty 


Well, that isn’ 


you aren't 


niscences | 


t late | am af 
used to city ways Yo 
iave filled me with a ‘on; 


your enchanted lan 


the man w 


ho loves 


He looked at | 


meaning 


THE WEST 


those lellcplous 


smell their sweet 


xury of that tire 


t retched irsé 

I ( \ he v ‘ 
ind the delig 

when the sul ame 
) Svivia. those we 
KRINS ind Sa fa 


won't vou please 
not to-night Si 
late 

ie laughed 


heeks, and f 


‘Miv dear bov 1 v« 


d l could love 


nature so wel 


Sylvia, dear, even if this is 


| am not 


going to 


to me Won't you 


Ing, to my 


enchanted land 


‘He seized het 


n his, carried them 


Swe eth 


Yes, H 


a part ot ye 


You sl} 
[ oneymoon 
freshening 


vily 


} 


eart, wil 


arry, deg 


ier, trying te Cal 

ra 
allow a girl to 
accompany me n 


hands and holding 


reverently, to hi 


1 you be my wife? 


yur enchanted land 


iall be, 


will pass like 


In the p 


il for l. too. want 
my darling There 

the sighing 
ines, peacefully an: 


S il} 


then 


Bie wires a 
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IN THE YELLOWSTONE 


hnanent 


about 


eel 
} 


iy. ap 


al 








place there is ng 


stead a dozen large tents 


camp. In these each night 


two hundred 


The presided ove! 
ark character, an 


1d Scotch by 


people must 


place is 





old chay 
brogue, whe 


est severally with a hearty 


serves hot muffins, gingerbread 
ind native levity and calls a gey 

The quite unusual characte 
indings, the novelty of the “ho 


ms and the 





persona itv <« 
hus conduce jointly to a let 
i bars of conventionailty and 
gush of go imor not unlike 
evsers whicl yiay n sight he t 
al exXam t V Tie have con 
es ther 
Olt hie medaieyv oO nscriptllo! 
ffers fron hat anywhere else 
i a ‘ tions rather upor 
in upe e place; they are at 
etuate the names and chat 
‘ oul ithe! han of the 
Wi ey ou B t i! 
mauce ( hu in 
( ‘ i iccoubnts tor va 
ire eal f good humpr and* 
il i Ing absence 
0 i es ia t con 
ene say 
( IH Thi¢ 
we I 1 
hil t oa l! 
iW i “al 
Where It lhe > rhe 
i ‘ al ‘ I 
hese the ure 
hie il al € \ 
nie ‘ ea inima 
) ( | eaulyv a 1 
‘ put they i Tew | it li 
another so Lhe xture 
ounts fol he ict hat the 
n Germa ren i 
al re i ew er! 
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Indian picture writing. The pres 
} irties of college students accounts fo ‘ 
encil marking of the college yells ot i 
the schools of learning in America he 
terest of these same in secret societies al 
other strictly collegiate things has Lube 
me of the tents with the initials « Gree 
etter fraternities, athletic crypto al 
lellenic jargon While the desire ( 
» express their budding knowledge a 
or certain abstruse quotations I r 
Oonality of Larry, the Park chara v} 
manages this resort account ! 
aunts and jibes meant to reflec m hit La 
f all, that one distinguishing al ( 
geysers in the region in wl an 
wated, namely S gushing qua 1cOUl 
or the nature ot a few of these 
on 
Of the tents themselves, there a i 
They are arranged in one long row i 
i single long board walk and a lrawn u 
oe it with awkward precisior ‘ i 
oup of Falstaff’s soldiers on para Ina 
wh as their sides and flaps are 
vhite canvas cloth, and, inasmu a 
lor can prevent the dishig ‘ 
hese inasmuc! iso as they il 
nh on so easily with lead pet i i 
ich as, since neve ins ‘ 
Vhote lmime ese ire ho Va 
t i Imuiate ( I \\ i 
‘ I ( each sea em i 
’ mie [nasi ! too i a i 
‘ is hote s being l a 
veal whicl W 1wcomn i i i 
other ping places, a | 
the “ave ove! t! oute al 
hese ten \\ onseque ike 
\W I year, and t s this w i \ 
h their annihilatio1 
| » preserve at least a | 
O)ve ie entrance to this ave t 
licating the direction to and o1 t 
i iround about there are s h sigi 
Wild West Show Side Show Entra ‘ 
This way to the Circus The Bags « Joy 
No rain checks Given,’ If You Don't Wat 
Get Excited, Don’t Go In 
On the entrance flaps to the actual te! 
themselves there are scribbled special labe 
the one of which eventually holds the place 
f prominence having been a matter of the 
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A MISS-HIT 





of all Stations and this again 


Home of Poor Relations.” Afte 
ion, “Such is life on the Frontier 
has written, “If such is life pn the 
vhat must it be on the back tier 


s Row of Flats” has been aug 
and Sharps.” 
however, and chiefest of a as 
for badinage and cynical refie 
to be that of the expenses that 
iveler in the Park There 
which are quarters of the propr 
se who serve the tourists. This 
beled variously: “The Robber Bar 
and the “Home of Ali Baba an 


es Some one has advised “‘Neve 


penses, you'll have plenty of then 


re through the Park,” while some 


of a wag than a poet, has writte! 


from his heart, and manifes 














By» fk 


\M going to relate a remarkable bea 

story, or rather to t ol he beat 

in the Yellowstone Park i | ne 
them, and found them during my ree yea 
stay there. I think it will be inter ng 
poth to grown-ups and ahinma OVINE Cl 
iren and young people, and it wi bye 
in every detail, as any one Wl know wl 
has passed a summer there in an officia 
pacity At the Middle Geyser Basin, w 


spouts the “Fountain” and “Great Fountain 


geysers and the boiling paint pots bubblean: 
splutter, the bears are quite numerou l 

ing the summer season, and can be seen ¢ 

ery evening from the back of the Fountai! 
hotel—one pf the best hostelries in the Na 
tional Park About a hundred yards fron 
the house and near the edge of the woods 
was the garbage heap, and every eve as the 


teamster drove away after emptying his wag 
of the 
numbers 


on garbage, et« bears would 


ranging trom five to a 


of the 


in 


and usually cinnamon and bik 


but varied occasionally with a griz 


cles, 
evidently 
Bri 


choice morsels ol 


or silver tip One. however, 


y—a huge black, that we named ino 


ways had his pick of the 


> 


refuse before the others dared approat 


ter he had quite statisfied himself he wou 
imber away to the woods, and the othe 
would devour in short time what he ha 
eft 

These feasts of the beasts were the camera 
overs’ great delight and many splendid snap 
shots were taken during the season. Some 
if the developments, however, were far from 
being perfect and showed the very shaky 
condition of the photographer in this excit 


ing picture taking. I have seen some of the 


more nervous flee precipitately if a bea 
should just look their way during prelin 
inaries, much to the amusement of the 
spectators, who, however, always kept il 


emergency distance of the hotel back doors 


I have seen “Bruno” walk to the garbagt 
wagon as it drove up, and with a gentle pus! 
knock it completely over the back of th 


B 


DW AR D 


C £4V EL. 











al eliplyilng it of the conte 
me this happened the driv WW as a 
Swede, and in the Park for eason 
eat a records tor last driy ga 1D- . 
He drew up at the wi 1 the 
it panic stricken, and « f ut 
en he finally discovered é eally 
nest us again, he iny t 1 iabg e be 
he e occasion 
have seel in employ te 
ped with a long threa ) of 
vhich he had fastened a lump « suga gz" 
U the t ge ol he WOOK an row- 
g the sugar toward Bruin, if he we rbout 
e him to give it chase, w I ibly 
ended in the capture of the sweet at 
I bear, when he would tre i » the 
woods. This 1 have done mys¢ Ol era 
occasions, usual With a sma Dia eal 
The most daring and foolhardy X] 
ver saw in connection with e wild animals 
of the Park was the method in which ou 
cowboy (who had charge of the hers ows 
belonging to the hotel company) offers he 
bears sugar. The cow corral wa ear the 
rendezvous of Bruin, who became ac stomed 
to the cow boy's presences Each afternool! 
at milking time he would throw 1 lum] 
of sugar and very soon became | é g 
to offer it them from his hand 
Incredible as it may appear, howeve 
have seen the cowboy lie flat on his back 
and place a lump of sugar on his is, which 
Bruin, who was watching, de erat stalk 
ing up, would take in his n t ind walk 
away, and Bruno the bully at tl | saw 
this done many times, but the a prities 
finally put a stop to it, for bear mo if 
ter all, very erratic 
In some parts of the reservatiol roads 
are good for wheeling I had gone one 
day and was several miles from th te 
riding leisurely, when a large cinnal id 
denly poked his nose out of tl by 
he trai ‘““Whoof!”’ 
In the next two minutes, anx er 
unduly scare the poor bear. | 1 olved 
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Hs 
rh ‘ , he vard i we discovered f 
f ere eal irly one orning chewing the 
R , " ee her young, and it necessital 
£ Lv‘ ( hains } 
oO " ; } emale bea ible to liberate 
‘ ne \\ hivaria \ lestroy 1 n 
1 ha is il the rollowilnh¢ norning We 
arn the cubs dead and alm orn 
" ext \ ‘ ) 
, i I va e very qu und) before 
an ‘ ' eht watchman could get help to drive tl 
F . "j i bear away The remaining cub was sh 
: bes ; mnt i Kast y the government, either to 
\ 
r l 
} I Ww \ 
) 








he 
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| was up at Cape Nome the pa \ \\ ther paw he aug ; 
nvestigating a mining deal, and while thet glancing smash and knocked it 
met two members of the Siberian Ex ra iS¢ he iff. with his left a 
tion Company, Abramosky and Burnet 1) alt dozet s caved il 
r Abramosky was a Russian and of a Burne vas a cool hand, at 
is, excitable temperament Doctor Bu hrough the sh I saw hit 
r was an Australian and both men were v ng p e al fun 
game hunters, having visited South Africa olvel It was a desperate i 
ind South America in search of adventure nlv one 
( ed the ylains when | was nine vea Oo | ‘ eal Vas stane ¢ Ve 
ind I have inted nee | was able al i is soon as | ( 
i gun I) stood straig! al 
rogether we planned a trip along the coa Ol ering the it tha ‘ f 
f the Chir strict The Kadiak island welve fer I p ed o he she 
e about t vy miles southwat ind these he vel If he ha sta ¢ 
ng brown bears often swim ove O thie en | sho I 
ainland When we reached 


the 


iken a ance 
ek we struck inland, following the wate irrving a Re gt | 
ie country was exceedingly rougl f ¢ n shooting a 1 s} ( 
( ered with a thick growth of sci » WLLIOW eal od ere atl elg 
Abramosky was following along the bottor isna shot at hin There 
a cliff near the stream, when sudde1 oO ain ut the ‘ a 
ind without warning, a female bear shuffl Ee! und cut his w é | 
round the pon ‘4 il tro! Tt n hie lle ne g 
\bramosky yelled and opened fire at o1 Burne and a ‘ ne 
osing in as he did so Phe e Ru i ’ p inde ‘ 
is game. Burne who was filts il away " yr the we al 
an over to help | frien | wa inthe ‘ He droppe eside i 
way n ne | sh and irted t va he ast ¢ nin 
oo Abramosky’'s firs hot ri f Abramoskyv was 
ear down, and she was roaring al earil Chit We buried , n Ce 
) he ground in he agony Seeing that ame aroul a ot \\ 
he was too badly hurt to get up, and mn Ido ne I 
Vishing to sp the skin by shooting agai! re Kadiak bears 
Abramosky and Burner squatted near | Chis bea weighe al 
1 waited skin measures eleve 
Both men were watching the bear on hide was on exh n at 
ground and neither saw the big male as he fufts-Lyons Company, Lé \ 
Ine Swinging around the point of the cliff il days during the ea \ 
was all over in a flash With one paw Yovember, where hundreds of s 
caught Abramosky low down on the ba ill pronouncing irge 
! ripped him open to the back of his nex 


had eve! 


seen 









































DARHROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


Low ortuna " i Oo one Was e yon carrion picture-botche! who trem 
ged to be a prot ional portrait phot es behind his camera 
grapher in the feudal days of old For had As the company mounted to ride away wit! 
there een suclhi « Ipatiol n those day i banging of scabbards and ringing of chain 
the feudal baron would have some day come iil and snatches of drinking songs, Wat 
gy down the dust id i owed bY I hawk Wood would earetfully wipe his ong 
hue Ca i t il i ein betlore t yvord 
studio would have we! i his way up the And the studio would be to let 
il irrow sta SKVi1zZ With a * 
anking OL armor al i ngliing Of spul Pike eal is abput three miles highe 
some iaVs ater a ou ol just would | al the ipping waves of the n ighty 3en 
seen approaching al 2 t thereor wou When a fellow gets up on top he is apt 
resentiv emerge the iron and his men-at feel that he is as near heaven as it is possible 
arms, to once more ause before the studi O get without forever separating himself 


with a stamping ot fs and champing o fror the joys and sorrows of an earthly ex 


its and the rude ust sts of the be tence And if he is much given to thinking 
plumed and armored fig ng men Once t will occur to him that, being so near the 
more up the narrow sta ise with much puff source of light, surrounded by clouds and sky 
ng and cursing and banging of scabbard and atmosphere, everything, in fact, to re 
eel against the hollow inding steps Ant flect ght with nothing to absorb it. an ex 
hen the proofs Tr} tting stiff ar osure caleulated to properly affect a dry 
erect with his sword across his knee, his rid plate must be necessarily short Last sun 


ing cloak draped carelessly over one shou mer I was up there making exposures whic! 





ler Thus appeared the overlord of all the developed that 1-100 second on stop of 22 was 
and that lies between the Black Castle and about right when a fellow with a camera set 
the fair plain with the double moated strong ip on a tripod asked me to squeeze the bulb 
hold while he ‘‘got in the picture.” So I grabbed 
Aviward!”’ the baron would roar, and has the bulb while he posed himself I do not 

y stumbling up the stairs would come the know if he thought the attitude he struck 
iptain of his hghting me! Vas gracefu statuesque, or divine, but it 


This picture Aviwa ‘ vou say evidently pleased him (perhaps because he 
OOKS It 11lke you rd ( | not see it) and he said he was ready 
Wi now, my) r Aviwa vould re Just then I looked at his shutter It was a 
> to tin t url } rdship | | B. and was set at “instantaneous 
vishe We now lt which is probably 1-25th second and the sto) 


Pake t so long l iron Would sas then in action was f. 8 
vith fine s O I ness to me ll Hold on.’ TI said How much time are 
this ghastly, beet ved imbecile lump of vou going to give?” 
1 1out That‘s all right.” he replied condescen 
I wa i it to ord Aviwatl nels All you have to do is to squeeze the 
doe e a tankard of wassail So I squeezed the bulb. and it may be 
Wat Hawkwa he ng swe naliciously At any rate I waited until he 


nd steady arn vith the company to-day? had replaced the slide and then informe 
t nt ft } feared he had spoiled a plate 

se usty Why?" he asked 

ords, accustomed 1 ng their opinion Well.” T replied, ‘“‘without stopping to fig 
h P-AXes re the thing out, I should say you have 
Yes, my lord \ ve i reply given about thirty times too much exposure 

sid him approac! the baron would That’s too bad.” he said smilingly. as he 
I would have vith him eked up his outfit 

| ig I afterward heard him telling another fe 

an-at-arn t 1 before him draw ow that so many of these amaten ha 

Pe! hlade fron 1 i im oa ry}? hee n their head 














A MAGAZINBEB 


But | expect when that plate flashed u 
black in the developer, he had some explana 
tion for it. A fellow I know ot 


once went ul 


to the summit of Pike’s Peak in the winte 
when there was about eight feet of snov 
helping the temperature “bust” the thermom 


eter. He may have figured on the 
he forgot about being up in the clouds 
several dozen plates responded to the chen 


ical action of his developer with such 


ing suddenness as to take his breath awa) 
But did it occur to him that the lens cou 
have admitted light enough to give the 

plates such a dose of over-exposurs N¢ 
much! 

I know what's the matte! he i 
When | put my carrying case down in the 
Waiting room at Colorado Springs, some sor 
of-a-gun pulled all the slides out of my plate 


holders.” 


* Py 


Every one knows the difficulty of phot 


graphing uncivilized Indians. The ones tha 
have overcome the superstitious dread of a 
devil-box” will grin in the face of the 
camera for 50 cents; the others are imp 

sible. And in these days when the impetuou 
tourist has penetrated even to the under 


ground shrines of the Moqui snake dancers 
with dry plates and flashlight 
hard to find an Indian that does not 
know a camera by sight. Yet it 
Indian I had the pleasure 
month. Some cowboys had “held up” a 
ind in the course of events I found myself 
with the posse that pursued them. A Navajé 
Indian ‘trailer’ was employed to follow the 
robbers’ trail. He was of an unwashed pi: 
turesqueness that was soulfully 


powde! It 
at least 
Was such al 
ol seeing last 


bank 


typical an 


he rode a “pinto” pony not much larger tha! 
1 burro He could tell if a footprint wa 
made to-day, yesterday or the dav befo 
ind it was claimed he could ride four day 


with only one can of beans to stay his ston 


ich. But he had never seen a camera. W}) 
| first pointed my pocket kodak at hin | 
thought his hand wandered restlessly towa 
. small cannon he had strapped to his waist 
ut he must have concluded I had one of 
those new German guns that no one knows 


how to work, for he lapsed 
istless contemplation of an 


horizon 


into his forme 


* * * 
According to the Photographic Times Bu 
etion, the editor of Focus, writing upon the 
factors which contribute to photographic su 


ess, says: “In a recent article by a write! 
on photographie topics the amateur is ad 
vised never to throw away any of his o 


negatives, as they 
to be prize winners 


very well 


may turn 

Now this 
for the photographer having 
knowledge of art principles and who 
graphs any and everything, and who would 
not recognize a masterpiece when he saw 
Such advice is the veriest tommyrot.” 

As the writer of the article referred to, | 
wish to point out to the editor of Focus that 
the hope of thus making “prize 
was not held up to the amateur 


out some 
may be a 
no 


photo 


winners” 
To 


quote 
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Saree 


(Novem be QOutdoo! 


as to how t ngs 


Irom my own article 


Perhaps my ideas 
have changed since I made a ce! 
‘gative and I can 


that did not seem to be ever 


should look 
now see pe yilities 
he image 
worth a proof 
manipulation ot 
as revealed an 


for this on 


Or perhaps some peculiar 
earbon or platinul 
effect that will be t the 


that negative is 


7 own expel i \ 
exposure means ome ‘ At 
east it does at the ime ut the a 1iff 


culties frequently prevent the 


the inspiration If I follow the 


tures, mastel 
more plentiful th: 
does a painter 
++ . : 


palette in disgust at his inal 


ertain result, to lav on a 
ertain way Does he take a 

the canvas from its stretcher? No He tries 
ater. It mav be 


wefore he 


davs. weeks. even 1 nthe 
accomplishes that vhicl ; ( 
He 


anew 


ving for experiments ind rane 


on He mav eve! 
other similar oft, ; Ar 
works , thar 


e meantime, he 


he unfinished sketche v7 , 
rated painters but 
sidetracked 


nthusiasm. or 





bhaff! 
branches of art A picture 


ind more 


i free knowledge of all the techr 
) 


individual technica 
may 


completior S} 


present 1! 
ifs 
thrown 
the wher n new i 
new manipulat 

the gathering technical 

the individual, will 


on of the 


away 


saved against time 


rsome 


rocess OT 


ne ( 
render the ai 


pic ture poss 


This was the tenor of mv arti 
to and T am always glad to enter int ta 
for the benefit of those whose insufficient 


grasp of not only art principles. but of phe 
tegraphy itself. render them liabl 
construe the gist of remarks 





my 
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: vho ime ( habits of game and 1 
9 essary sl © baffle it He 
( f ri juail at the hard 
‘ " l.a wall ind 
‘ ment ind the kind tha 
i oO take care of himself unde 
9 he kind that you dor have 
\ | M lor il he tal oO show 
f arkness thie He ves 
, fle frot t lace on tl 
i i « ry 
P : el] at imaginal ot vl 
i rea ‘ ervice 
O aa nto the } or blo 
‘ I ile imount OL game 
‘ f ‘ He ! 
ime adoncehe 
I il sre some very lesira 
‘ i s to shi} ar loncherknow 
, ot e tvpe i \me ans ‘ 
ig rit the t of the 
| \ f i il Ss iste ind mcinatio 
can very well dispense wit 
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| indard of American sport 
| arped ir he least by the in 
| : \nglomaniac Lit s hold th 
a l I ind continue to make men ¢ 
, vVoo i the ood things we iv oo 
f | al 
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1 MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


(1) Section of geographic distribution 
section of economic ornithology: (3) se 
of game protection. 

In submitting estimates for the fiscal 
1905 the following recommendations ar: 
spectfully made 

First—That the Biological Survey be 


organized as a bureau with three separ 


divisions 


Second—That an increase in the statutory antic coast, and also to obtai 
roll of $1,450 be granted to enable the seers formation regarding the breed 
tary to reorganize the Biological Survey as a f iin water birds on the Pa 
bureau of the department i view of lggesting mea 

Third—That an increase of $12,000 f I 

imp fund be granted to provide fi ‘ 2 atic of " ) ‘ 
greatly increased demands for informatio Lace \e efte ( I ( 
ind field work on geographic listribution ‘ Lore shipme! Ol ga 
economic prnithology, and game preserva Inrestricted ) 2 

on, and to enable the survey t etail } special atte on w 

ervice of trained assistants Hhipment « land ga 

Fourt} Tha in increase ( $4, ately west of the 
granted to enable the secreta ( " t wl f e Sout! 
fence, and maintain ¢ and other anima ¢ espe ng the 1 

ore reserves and other put i ¢ tiie ipturing, s 

the minimum amount necessal! i kale I his onne 

i real be ining, since the curre i ) ‘ Oo | fact ha inde 

ition of $1,000 for the ) OS i rite e sl t 1 ) I 

tterly inadequate ena or Ttorwa ng game 

We are in heat i \ i Os n } 

vorthy efforts of the present a igen The signee 

o do all that is possible fo e 2 ' sibl iwi S 

ind Tuliv rea t he great benefits wl . I 

fillment ot if ibove Ero : 
be to the game ie U1 > a 
Inia \ 
\ 
DEPARTMENT WORK ON GAME al P , 
I \ 
Pilar ire or 
sta i | I Ag 
ming i é ite worl IK 
ha oa ile i here f | i re i 
‘ > i t > i 
I t ! i ( the va ( i 

ep ! ime co Ol i ( 

1! il iW \ r 1) i v 
eral « il ating to te ) ite 
‘ ‘ onthe ( \\ ! rime Va 

\ prepared ro enable f I 

ner the numerou le ind shou 

1 hiormat regarding ganie i 

ograp! ( this subject has ‘ 
\¢ i in abstra ( the 1 ‘ ! i i ! \ 
‘ ol ( ‘ W ha i 1 i 


(2) oh game protection Work along bi 
tion ines will be continued during the yea 
Certain species of game birds, nota 
veal wood duck, woodcock and upland pl 
re rapidly becoming rare, and efforts 
made to obtain information respe« 
present abundance in certain sé Ol 
ite proposed, if practicable, to make a 
gation of the ducking grounds al 


























hutdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws 


will always be 


immediately communicated to the game de- 


which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after 
a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 
It is not our intention to divert such information 
but rather to solicit such information in addition to 


game department's 
from the game department channels 
to the department 


| 
| 
| 
| 


by the informant 


\ his guide he paddies and polit 

anor ramps from noon till night ove! 

iges and zs, carries packs for miles ove! 

ffi t iils, and when night overtakes hin 

p is both sweet and peaceful on a 

h of fir or hemlock boughs, sometimes 

with the stars for a roof In fact, he leads 

a healthy, outdoor life, beneficial to bot 
ind body 

rhe log of a moose hunter could be writter 


inv a day in just one word—‘tramp 
Through thickets, over rocks and adverse 
ingles of logs, tearing through brush and 

ir, through bogs when you are often kne¢ 
eep in mud and water and to end up many) 


1 dav with very little wind and less ambi 


No man ever got a moose who did not earn 
in President Roosevelt, in his work, “The 
Wilderness Hunter,” says that the moose is 
the largest and noblest game in the Western 


Hemisphere, and the antlered head of one 
them is the most highly prized trophy a 
hunter can secure. The rough outdoor life 
necessary to hunt moose means two things 
ind endurance—and to kill your game 
itience and a steady nerve 
Then if vou be so fortunate in bringing 
lown your game after pitting your knowledge 
ff the woods against him, wit matched 
igainst wit, killing him in his own element 
vho will deny you.the pleasure of having his 
head in your den and who will say that that 


me Was wasted and refer to you as a 


tcher Why not offer the same argu 
nent against fishing? The fish are just as 
wild and harmless OTTO KEIM 


FIRST ASCENT OF BERTHOUD PASS. 


Kditor Outdoor Life—An article in your 
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magazine ntitled Boys and Girls o1 i \fter it was over we wel! i é irthe 
Outing calls to mind some ot the incident i wo or three miles ft ( imn 
connected with the discovery of Berthoud i imped for he nig We ha ’ ery 
Pass, Colorado, and | wi ot them dow! go imp, with entyv of wor vate 
is I recall them, after a lapse of more thal ind fal eed ou mack al i After 
forty years and allow vou te ise ther ( amy] ig | ook a gut ind s i f 
not, as you may preter white-talled ptlarmigal wi Ve la 

Early in the spring of ‘61 there was a gen welcome addition to our bill « i Ka 
ral desire among the residents of Colorad the next morning six of us stat ind a 
to find a direct way from Denver to Salt way down into the park, but fou it it 
Lake City which resulted in the selection would be necessary to tran patra oO ‘ 
and equipment of a party of seven to explore two or three miles through about t é 
the range at the head of South Clear reek of soft snow before we Ould get the anima 
for the purpose of finding, if possible, a suit town We spent the day in doins one 
able pass This party consisted of Messrs of the party leading for a few yard tnel 
Berthoud, Moses, Hambleton, James, Frase! lropping back to the rear and a ving t 
Wright and myself We proceeded up the next man to take his place. In this way we 

managed to accomplish our purpose t 


orth branch of the North Clear creek, about 


ng, and the 


next day we 


made our Way aowl! 


\pril 25th, to the base of the range, | thin Ne ‘ 
some eight miles above Empir¢ Here we without difficulty, until we came to a wil 
imped and spent several days in looking fall near the edge of the park. Th letaine 
tor a feasible pass, in a westerly direction is for several hours, and we camped in the 
going out each day in pairs, the odd man edge of the park as soon as we were 
keeping camp During this time Willian H the woods From here we made our way 
Russell, who was largely engaged in freight without difficulty to “Hot Springs where we 
ing goods across the plains for the gover umped, having killed an antelope on the 
ment and for other parties, who was very vay, Which, although rather highly seasone 
anxious that we should be successful, pre with sage, was quite edible After resting 
vailed upon “Jim Bridger” and “Tim Good i day at the springs and examining them, a 
ale,’ who were then in Denver, to visit ow well as other things thereabouts, i1 iding 
camp for the purpose of giving us any as the swallows’ nests on the rocky ff nea y 
sistance they could by reason of their know! we started on our return havi AcCO! 
edge of the country. They staid with us one plished the purpose for which we were sel 
night and left in the morning, declaring that Later a smaller party went over the entire 
t was impossible for anybody to cross the route, through to Salt Lake I de re 
range there, at that season We were about all the names of this party, but Mr. Mose 
ready to agree with them, but in the course was one of them 
of our search to the westward I had o On ir return journey is we we iV 
served that almost directly north of ow ng the park preparatory to climbing the 
‘amp, and not very far distant, there wa range, we saw a large grizzly crossing the 
a ravine where timber of good size appeared open from one point of timber to anothe 
to continue to the summit of the divide, a1 and some of us tried to get withil 


April seth, it but did not 
of thre party We 


on the afternoon of Sunday, 


ompany with another member 


camped that night at our forme! im | 


succeed 


No. 2. as we came rut 


1 went up this ravine to the summit, a! on the range, being 

found quite a good trail Monday mornil! Here we noticed some signs ¢ eal Ln 

May Ist, we broke camp and started acry while all hands were seated around the fire 

the diviue, stopping for a time on the sun after supper, one of the party suddenly threw 

mit to plant a flag, which the ladies had ip his hands, with the exclamation Look 

provided for the purpose when we started it that bear!" Of course everybody Ke 
nd there on his haunches at a distance o 


After doing this we rested for a time, and a 


then started down the western slope, but 


we had not gone far before we were ove! is, was a bear 


taken by a blinding snow storm, which made 
We all 


it impossible for us to proceed while it lasted ing 


about seventy-five 


sat, to be as high as an average man stand 


reached for pur guns 


yards, calmly surveying 


seemed to us as he 


which 
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to lle awake nights trying to straighten out 
mprobabilities 


In the November number I regret to learn 


that in “The Tragedy of Trappers’ Lake 


two hunters should deem it incumbent ot 
themselves to build a raft and float the re 
dead trapper to the middle of 
id there sink it to fathomless 
can find no reason for this pro 
it be to hide, forever, the iden 
inftortunate trapper. In the same 
Wild Man and the Snake” gave 
far-fetched, | 
MAS HOOPES 

January number, reminds 
been “at the mercy of a ma 
It happened this-a-way (you 
from Missouri) In the middle 

a boy bullwhacker on 


mn 
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wallow or some other kind « 
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eyes. As I stooped to pick him up he utter- OLD TIME GAME SLAUGHTER. 
ed a succession of sounds not unlike the —— 
alarm of a small clock. In my astonishment The most “blooded” sportsman who eve! 
1 would have dropped him were his sharp came to Colorado to hunt big gam« 
claws not firmly implanted in my wrist George Gore, an Irish nobleman 

1 wrapped him cosily in the robe at my ried back carloads of trophies 
feet and though I left his head free he did hind thousands of dollars 
not attempt to escape, but kept one eye upon it his name still attaches to th 
me in an unwinking stare for the three re mountains He arrived in 
maining miles of the distance home. When great retinue of servants, secretaries 
given his freedom in the kitchen he found dogs and guns, bent upon a protra 
refuge under a chair, from which stronghold in the Rocky Mountain region. Jim 
he bid defiance to all overtures of friendship the noted trapper and scout t 
In time his hostility wore off and he became Fort Laramie, was engaged 
the pet of the family, receiving our caresses guide, and directed the 
with stolid indifference but never failing to George had a rent roll 
utter his strange, shrill cry when approa and he made a large 


an 


hy a stranger. during his two years’ 
He never beat the bars of his cage, he had great sport (7?) 
most captive wild birds do, but lived in aj He brought no less 
parent contentment as though he realized ores of dogs and horses 
how useless his freedom would be when rods, the most improved firearms 
forced to carry a maimed wing, the work of period and thirty wagons loaded 
some thoughtless sportsman. missary stores for a small army 
When allowed to roam about the kitchen much time in Nort, Middle and 
he seemed to enjoy his freedom and ex- which he hunted thoroughly In 
amined the furniture with great solemnity of his unprecedented excursion 
but never failed to note every movement slaughter of forty grizzly bears 
of each person, often turning his head loes and thousands of deer and 
around until his beak rested directly upon t is due to such gigantic im 
the middle of his back, as he kept his un » in the early days as the ; 
winking eyes upon some one walking decimated their numbers and 
around him. ing their death knell in Alask: 
We fed him largely upon raw meat, which “asures are not taken soon 
could be swallowed whole A mouse, his and North parks and in the San 
favorite food, was swallowed head foremost Colorado, deer roamed a 
and if it proved unusually large he would rty years ago as they do now on 
rest for several minutes, with it part way river, Colorado, while antelope 
down, and then, as though he had gained as plentifully in South park and 
strength and courage, renew his efforts to ver as in any section of the Uni 
force the food downward. When I first saw Now deer are very scarce in Nort 
him do this, fancying that he was suffering dle parks, while antelope in Sout! 
from strangulation, I pulled the mouse out seldom even heard of 
by the tail, when, with a scream of rage, While among a great many i 
he pounced upon my offending hand Ever that there yet exists in Lost 
afterward he was allowed to take his meals nant of the old buffalo herd 
according to his own rules of etiquette roamed those parts, yet we know 
When, after a most successful mouse hunt that not a single live specimen rem: 
we gave him a greater number than he could . 
eat, he would bite the head from each re STATEMENT FROM MR. WOODARD. 


maining member and laying them with tails 
pointing one way, perch upon the pile in Denver, Colo., Janu: 
an attitude of the deepest meditation. While Editor Outdoor Life Please 

he guarded this precious store, even his to submit the following statement 
most trusted keeper could not approach his erence to the operation of the new 
cage without meeting the glare of those game and fish law as compared wit] 
fierce eyes, nor touch him without receiving old law This is for the information 


a cruel scratch. gratification of yourself and the man 


1 
If a dish of water were placed in his cage ers of Outdoor Life, knowing that 
he would not drink it, and would not swal- valuable magazine has always defée 
low it, even when forced to take it from a new law and has always claimed 
spoon. When the supply of meat failed he was bound to be a success It gi 
would eat bread soaked in milk, but was nev- great pleasure to inform you as n¢ 


I 


ver known to swallow water. He died with possible the success of its operations 
out apparent cause late in the summer fol- From July 12th until November 30t! 
lowing his capture, and thus ended the car- Resident hunting licenses issu 
reer of the strangest and one of the most Non-resident hunting licenses issued 
interesting pets I ever knew H. W. Guide licenses issued 


[6] 
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It is impossible at this time to give you 
the exact number of resident hunting li- 
censes issued to December 3lst, as some of 
our county clerks are slow in getting in their 
reports, and, in fact, they are not all in yet. 

I also wish to make mention of the number 
of deer shipped from the most prominent 
railroad stations in the game country dur- 
ing the year 1903 as compared with 1902: 


1902 1903 


Deer shipped from DeBeque...... 12 1 
Deer shipped from Rifle.......... 428 37 
Deer shipped from New Castle....157 34 
Deer shipped from Glenwood Sprgs24 8 


Total: 1902, 621; 1903, 80. 

This statement is taken from the express 
records at the different stations mentioned. 
You will note a very large decrease in 
1903 over 1902. 

Yours very truly, 
J. M. WOODARD, 
Game and Fish Commisioner. 


THE TEXAS LAW. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—You publish my let- 
ter of December Ist in your January number 
and say in footnote that the information 
should have been given to our state author- 
ities. I would call your attention to our Fed- 
eral game laws, and especially to the Lacy 
act. 

Your Colorado sportsmen violated the 
Federal laws by taking from Texas game 
killed within a state where the taking there- 
from is prohibited. Section 3 pf the Lacy 
act says “That it shall be unlawful for any 
person or persons to deliver to any common 
carrier or for any common carrier to trans- 
port from one state into another, and bird 
or animal, the importation of which is pro- 
hibited. 

Your Colorado sportsmen knew our state 
laws forbid the taking of game from the 
state, for they took their game concealed. 

In our sparsely settled country, where this 
hunting was done, the legal authorities are 
rathtr lax about following up these viola- 
tions, so I made it a point to put the Federal 
authorities in possession of the fact that 
parties from Colorado had violated the Fed- 

The well-known work, “The Water-fowl 





FRONTISPIECE THIS MONTH 


Adult male—Head and neck, dark green; 


ers, has the following to say about this most 
of ducks congregating on the lake are distur 
and while the flight is speedy, they are 
oys; but as the localities where they are 

attractive bird: “When the vast numbers 
bed, the shovellers cross the land, low down, 
readily killed. These birds come well to dec 
most abundant are rather beyond the range 
of the ordinary duck hunter, not many are 
killed in this way. The lagoons of the Gulf 
Coast of Mexico are the winter resort of great 
numbers of these birds, as well as the bays 
of California and the Pacific Coast of Mex- 
ico. This bird is common in Texas and Lou 
isiana and is found sparingly on the Atlantic 
Coast of the Southern states, but is rare nort 
h of North Carolina, and a straggler in New 
England.” 





S. N. Leek, the Wyoming guide, writes 
us that it is reported by forest rangers that 
there are more elk in the Jackson valley 
this winter than last. 





We have just learned of the death of one 
of the best bear and lion dogs in Colorado 
Old Sampson—who was killed a month ago 
near Dolores, Colorado, by a large lion. The 
dog was owned by Scott Teague, a well- 
known sportsman of Dolores. 





O JOY OF THE EARTH. 


O joy of the earth! O winds that sing 
Upon the pine bough! O sweet-throated bird 
That, full of music, does so gaily swing 
Above the waters unto laughter stirred! 
O joy of the earth! O heart of me. 
Be glad! Be glad! And carol happily! 


O azure sky, wherein the ageless sun 
Burns on undimmed and makes the perfect 
day; 
O mellow stars, that when the day is done 
Spring brightly forth like blossoms of the 
May! 
O joy of the earth! O daffodils 
That nod so gaily from the em’rald hills! 


Let not my eyes grow dim to Nature's charms, 
Nor let my ears grow heedless to her song; 
Still let me be—a child within her arms, 
Soothed by her music, though the Night be 
long! 
O joy of the earth! Until I die 
Give me the glory of earth, air and sky! 


ELWYN HOFFMAN 





, “SHOVELLER DUCK.” 


dusky streak running from head to back; 


anterior scapulars and upper portion of back and breast, white; under and upper tail 


coverts and rump, black, glossed with green; 


wing coverts, pale blue; speculum, metallic 


green; tail, brown, bordered with white; a white patch on each side of base of tail; un- 
der parts, deep chestnut; bill, black; iris, yellow; legs and feet, orange-red; length, nine- 
teen and one-half inches; wing, 9.40 inches; culmen, 2.80 inches; tarsus, 1.40 inches. 

On account of similarity of coloring, this bird is often taken for the mallard at a dis- 


tance, but when close up the distinction is very clear. 


It is commonest in the prairie 


states, south into New Mexico. It nests closeto the water where it is well concealed in the 


brush, and is but a faint depression, sparsely 


lined with grass. The shoveller is com- 


monest in our Western states during the latter part of August. One of their characteris- 
tics is their comparative tameness, which often leads to their undoing. 


(7) 
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ONLY A DOG. 


Lines sent to Mrs. Bailey. of Denver, Colo.. 
on the death of Red Rival, a prize winning 
cocker spaniel: 


“Only a dog!"” you wonder why 

I grieve so much to see him die. 
Oh, if you knew 

How true a friend a dog can be! 

And what a friend he was to me 
When friends were few! 


“Only a dog. a beast!’’ you sneer, 
“Not worthy of a sigh or tear,”’ 
Speak not to me 
Such falsehood of my poor. dumb friend, 
While I have language to defend 
His memory. 


Thro’ ups and downs, thro’ thick and thin, 
My boon companion he has been. 
For years and years 
He journeyed with me many miles; 
I gave him frowns, I gave him smiles, 
And now, sad tears. 


Oh, go away and let me cry, 
For now you know the reason why 
I loved him so. 
Leave me alone to close his eyes, 
That looked so wistful and so wise, 
Trying to know. 


At garden gate. or open door 
You'll run to welcome me no more 
Dear little friend; 
You were so good, so kind, so true, 
I question, looking down at you, 
“Is this the end?” 


Is there for you no “other side’’— 

No home beyond death's chilly tide 
And heavy fog, 

Where meekness and fidelity 

Will meet reward—although you be 
“Only a dog?’ 


He had no soul. How know you so? 

What have we, that he had not 
Save idle speech? 

If from the Bible you can read 

Him soulless, then I own no creed 
That preachers preach. 


My dog had love. and faith and joy 
As much as any baby boy— 
Intelligence. 
Could smell, see, hear. and suffer pain: 
What makes a soul if these are vain? 
When I go hence, 


‘Tis my belief my dog will be 
Among the first to welcome me. 
Believing so, 
I keep his “ribbons” and his bell, 
And do not say to him “Farewell,”’ 
But, “Au revoir, Red Rival.’ 


CANINE CHAT. 








One of the greatest troubles of a dog is ° 


worms, largely caused by habitual confine- 
ment and indifferent feeding. It is a good 
plan to begin to treat young puppies for 
these pests before they leave their dam. Of 
all the dog medicines those put up in cap- 
sules or pill form are the best, for they are 
easy of administration and measure the cor- 


rect dose, without which the physicking pro- 
cess is so much time and trouble wasted. 
* * * 


Dogs kept in confinement should be treated 


for worms periodically, about every two 
months, till full grown, and every six months 
afterward. If they have regular access to 
grass, which is the dog’s antidote to worms, 


they do not require such frequent medical 
treatment. 
* 7 * 

If a puppy eats coal or cinders it is a sign 

he is troubled with worms. 
. + * 

If a dog gets a good feed at night, and is 
allowed a short run afterwards, and has a 
dry, warm kennel to lie on, he will rest, and 
will not disturb either his owner or his 
neighbors, and will be benefited by his food 
and rest. 

o . * 

The first dog show ever held was held in 
the then new Corn Exchange, New Castle- 
on-Tyne, England, June 29 and 30, 1859. This 
show was evolved from the brain of Mr. 
John Shorthouse and Mr. W. R. Pape. Mr. 
Shorthouse was in the employ of Bass & Co., 
brewers, and Mr. Pape was a well-known 
gunsmith. A report of this show was print- 
ed in the “New Castle Courant.” under date 
of July 1, 1859, of which the following is a 
copy: 

“This exhibition took place in the New 
Corn Market on Wednesday and Thursday 
last. The new feature of the addition of 
sporting dogs to the show of poultry was a 
great attraction, and tended in no slight de- 
gree to the success of the meeting. 

“The arrangements were admirably car- 
ried out. Letters, with proper divisions, 
around three sides of the spacious building, 
were set apart for the dogs, which were 
chained and sufficinetly protected by barriers 
from any chance of injuring or alarming the 
visitors; and in this class the prizes given— 
two valuable guns from the manufactory of 
Mr. Pope, gun maker, of this town—were, 
probably, a sufficient inducement to produce 
twenty-three entries for pointers and thirty- 
seven of setters. Among them were some 
very splendid specimens of their kinds; and 
certainly on no former occasion was ever 
witnessed in this town so novel and. to 
sportsmen, such an interesting exhibition; 


and it may be remarked as creditable to the 
breeders of sporting dogs in this district to 
notice that the palm for the best setter was 
carried off by Wm. Jobling of Morpath, Eng., 
and that for pointers being gained by J. 
Brailsford, Lancashire, Eng. There were 


many others, which were highly commended 
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by the judges for symmetry of shape and 


purity of breed, as will be noticed in the 
judges’ decisions, who, it is presumed, in 
giving their decisions as to which is the best 
dog, can only certify to shape, symmetry 


and apperient pureness of breed; for, al- 
though a dog may possess all these points, 
he may not, from want of proper training 
scent or other defects, be the best dog in the 
However, we be 
lieve that the opinions of the judge in award 
ing the prizes were generally admitted to be 
This being the first show of its kind 
in New Castle, i decided success, we have 
no doubt, will be a guarantee that it will 


field for the sportsman 


correct 


ts 


be followed by others on a similar or, per- 
haps, a more extended scale 

“The management of the exhibition was 
entirely under the direction of Mr. Short- 
house, Mr. Reid and Mr. Pape, to whom ev- 
ery credit is due for their exertions, and the 


excellent manner in which it was gotten up.” 
The show being a success, it induced Mr 
Brailsford, Mr. Frederick Burdett and Mr 


G. H. Walsh to organize a 


imilar show of 


sporting dogs in Birmingham, Eng., at the 
end of the same vear, 1859, and this led to 
the formation of the Birmingham Dog Show 
Society, which has held a show in the Mid 
land metropolis ever vear since that date 

The love of pets has a most humanizing 
influence. Children who exhibit fondness for 
pets should be encouraged for in the breasts 
of all such there are well springs of mercy 
that, if encouraged and developed, result in 
a beneficial influence that lasts through life 
It has been said, and truly so, that “the heart 
of a true fancier is a kindly one The child 
that is desirous of owning a dog for a pet 
or nlaymate should be gratified, even if it 
required a little icrifice to do it To the 
ownership of a pet dog or playmate can be 


traced in many instances the 


hild 


proper starting 
of ac in ways that influence its after 
life. The pride of ownershi 

character, humanity for helpless creatures 
self reliance responsibility good business 
methods; in fact, is a very important factor 
in forming the good character that makes 
true men and wome! REX. 


mn helns to develop 


AVOID DISTEMPER. 
sv Ed F. Haberlein 

All dog owners must have observed that the 
most fatal malady the dog is heir to—dis- 
temper—occurs with greater frequency and 
in more virulent form during the cold season 
of the year In a measure the reason fo! 
this lies in too warm a housing of the animal 
It is one of the customary faults of dog own 
ers to allow their pet to lie near a hot stove 
during cold weather Nothing will get your 
an that practice. A dog 


housed in the barn or a sufficiently warm 


dog sick quicker t} 
kennel in the yard with access to a roomy 
yard to romp in during the day, will fare 
by far better and retain health and vigor 
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with greater certainty than the one taken 
into the house where he is sure to find too 
warm a place for repose. 

Nothing but a constitution of iron could 
stand without injury the changes in tem- 
perature which many dogs are subjected to 
in this day of steam heat, foul air and poor 
ventilation. To turn a dog out of the house 
in the morning, into an outside tempera- 
ture of ten degrees down to zero, and some- 
times below, must subject the entire body, 
and especially the respiratory organs, to a 
most severe and menacing strain. The poor 
dog will begin shivering at once and without 
exercising beg for readmission to the more 
comfortable temperature. Although the ex- 
posure and sudden chill may have been but 
of short duration, taking a cold, preluded by 
sniffiing, sneezing and a slight cough, is apt 
soon to terminate in pneumonia—usually 
called distemper in dogs. Thus it is that 
the disease carries off so many valued dogs 
during the winter months 

Sprightliness, a sleek shining coat, and 
good appetite are infallible tokens of vigor 
and health. Lack in this respect should be 
carefully noted and remedied. Comfortable, 
but not overheated, housing, is the first re- 
quirement and regular feeding one of the 
necessities to avoid disease. Too frequently, 
however, little or no attention is given to 
these matters by the owner in person, leav- 
ing that to a servant or to no one at all 
in particular, expecting a dog, for whom a 
long price may have been paid, to take care 
of himself—a mistake that leads to much 
annoyance and worry Make it a rule to 
care for your dog in person, for then you 
know that the feeding has not been neglected 

you will know precisely what and how 
much he got, the kennel will be in proper 
conaition, the bedding fresh and sweet and 
disinfected to prevent propagating of ver- 
min and skin disease. If two or more dogs 
can be yarded together it will be all the 
better because then they will indulge in a 
great deal more exercise than if singly—am- 
ple exercise produces appetite, health, vigor, 
glossy coat and beauty 

Those residing in a crowded city encounter 
innumerable obstacles in the matter of prop- 
erly caring for their wards It matters not 
what breed of dogs you take a fancy to, but 
much depends in getting one’s dogs and his 
surroundings suited, the one to the other, 
Exercise is equally as necessary as food it- 
self, if the general health of the dog shall 
be preserved. Indeed, less food and more ex- 
ercise, as a rule, would be conducive to less 
ailment and _ better health—housing too 
warmly is the worst of all for the canine 
And, too, a monotonous and unvarying diet 
makes a dull, unthrifty animal, devoid of 
ambition and activity Where there is no 
spacious yard room for the dogs, no attempt 
should be made at keeping the larger breeds 
There is, perhaps, not another animal that 
fares worse in confinement than the dog. 
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Discussions on loads, calibers, recoil, trajectory, energy, etc., of rifles especially solicited. Also 
the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bullets en big 
game. Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our brother hunters 
and shooters. 


The Large and Small Caliber Discussion. 


THE CALIBER DISCUSSION. two rifles. Equally irrelevant is the ‘‘n 


hind the gun That a good hunter will get 

ae more game than a poor hunter, whatever his 

As per our foot-note, published this month equipment, is indisputable: equally indisputable 

with Mr. G I, Lehle's art 2 we hav anes is it that the same man will get more game 

nounced that the title of this discussion — will With heavy ammunition than he W wit! 
be changed to “The Large and Small Caliber ght. The Hudson Bav company Indians us« 

Discussion Our reason for so doing is out- twentv-eight-gauge muzzle-louding smooth- 

lined in the foot-note in question, namely ro bore. burning about fiftv grains black wader 

offer a wider range for the discussion of cali- nd get more moose with it thar ire 2 
bers and their allied subjects, and to present by most any other one stvle F er 
to our rifle-shooting readers letters on the differ ld , : , 


ent experiences of our readers who may wish 
to publish their ideas for the benefit of their 
brother riflemer We hope to keep the discus 











sion up to that dignified standard which will “ 
admit of no ill feeling and which will serve > ; 
as an educator for our readers To this end 
we cordially invite the participation of our , 
American riflemen in the “Large and Small skir 
Caliber Discussion." 
FOR A MORE POWERFUL RIFLE. 
Editor Outdoor Life—Some of uur corre 
spondents, notably Mr. Bryant ssume that n 
rifle has never been made to shoot a 4s)-g1 
bullet with a velocity of over 2,000 feet a sk e ot 
ond. Such, however, is not the cas These rt munition heavy enough to stop ir game w 
fles are made by Holland & Holl i, Joseph ever hit DAVID E, WHEELER 
Lang & Son, W. J. Jeffery & Co ind mar 
other gunsmiths. English, and some Americar 
big game hunters are now using rifles of this MORE ON THE SPORTING RIFLE. 
description and do not tind either recoil 1 
weight excessive Their statements are cer Editor Outdoor Life—When my remarks 
tainly more worthy of consideration, since the the Winchester rifle action. model 189 wer 
have actually used the cartridge in questior published in your December issue I felt that 
than are those of a man who has only figured one or more protests would appear in the fol 
out its recoil in foot pounds lowing number. Thus it happer hat the t 
One of the “phantom moose” kills ters reproduced on page 48 « vour January 





“embryo” rifle (the words in quotation 
are Mr. Bryant's) has a spread of sixt 
one-half inches, the argest of anv he 


issue contain little that I had not € ¢ 
find on turning to “The High Power, Big Cali- 
ber Discussion.” 








out of New Brunswick in 1902 The powde I have every desire to avoid p icipation im 
charge “nourished in the imaginative mind of i controversy and would prefer to let matters 
one whose name Mr. Bryant is requested not stand as they are. Since one of the letters 
to write’ drove a .45 caliber bullet through six referred to, however, is of an interrogative na- 
inches of green standing spruce, but it still re ture, it is probably expected that should pav 
tained enough energy to stop the animal fired some attention to it. For this reasor > 


at. The demand is not for a rifle to shoot an 
entirely new cartridge but for an American 
magazine rifle to shoot a cartridge as powerful 


over the stinging personal references 
in by your correspondent I submit 
llowing: 








as those made for English double and sing To begin, there is not a single sentence in 
barrel express rifles. the first seven paragraphs of my form: letter 
That there is a demand for a more powerful which I desire to alter or modify in anv sense 
rifle than the .30-40 the manufacture of the new whatever. I have therein stated my belief 
: Winchester and the .405 Winchester would that the .405-300 cartridge will prove effective 
seem to show That either of these rifles wil all American game and have stated that the 
fill the requirements I think unlikely becaus¢: Iss model action apparently meets every le 
the 35w has only 15-13 the penetration of the mand made upon it by the cartridges to which 
30-40 and has already lost quite a number of it has been adapted thus far Hence there has 
wounded moose The .405 has the same pene been no ill-advised or unfair criticism of t 
tration as the .30-40. Is it likely that the addi- rifle or its cartridge in their present state ¢ 
tion of .16 inch to the caliber will make any development I may add that the 105 rifle is 
material difference? The question of caliber in i handy little weapon and, so far as I can 
a discussion of the efficiency of rifles seems to termine with coarse open sights. it is fairly 
me a needless complication It is not the cali accurate shooter The light recoil nd easy 
ber, but the powder, which does the work lever action permit rapid shooting and the short 
Even the twelve-gauge paradox rifle burning barrel is very convenient, 
ninety grains of black powder, has proved a Yet. even after granting the ibove good 
disappointment as a moose gun. The 90-110 points, the fact remains that the Winchester 
black powder and the 6mm. United States Navy 105-300 cartridge is very inferior to the 10-400 
have almost equivalent charges of powder and Your readers are not asked to accept my word 
almost equal muzzle energies, and it would be for this statement. It is a positive fact which 


T 
hard to say which is the more efficient of thes any careful rifleman can demonstrate to his en- 
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tire satisfaction by testing and comparing the 
two cartridges 

The superiority of the 10-400 becomes more 
and more evident as the range is increased 
Even in the first 100 yards the loss of energy 
in the .40-400 bullet is only seventeen per cent 
whereas the .405 Winchester s about twenty- 
seven per cent. of its muzzle energy at the 
same distance. 

Referring again to the rifle action in ques- 
tion. I do not believe that it will handle (with 
a proper margin of safety) a 400-grain bullet at 
a muzzle velocity of 2,100 ft. sec. unless the 
cartridge shell be made longer 

The pressures quoted from “The Field” by 
your correspondent were no doubt developed in 
a rifle chambered for a three-inch shell and 
would have been very much higher in the cas 
of a two and five-eighths-inch shell and re 
duced air space. 

If a .40-400 is brought out in this country I 
believe that it will have i three-inch = shell 
Perhaps the best Engli makers, who use a 











shell about three inches long for the .40-400. are 
in error, but I am satisfied to abide by their 
practice until convinced by proof to the con- 
trary. The United States government shell has 
been increased in si to provide greater air 
space in order that h er velocity could be ob- 





tained with safe pressures and some of our rifle 


makers will do well if y adopt a similar 
course in getting out sp ng irtridges with 
heavy bullets. 

It is a significant fact that many of the 
Winchester rifles which come into the gun 
shops. after they are wrecked by improper 
charges of smokeless powder, have failed in 
the receiver The spread and shattered receiver 
is convincing proof that the actions can be #m- 
proved. The breech pressure stress in the re- 
ceiver of a perfect action should be zero. The 
lugs of the breech block should engage the 
metal of the barrel. The wrecked Winchester 
actions above referred to which I have seen 
were of the model of 1894, but the argument 

5 








applies equally well to the model of 1895, 

In response to your correspondent’s ques- 
tion I will say that the .40-400 rifle which I used 
was a single shot. weighing about eight and 
one-half to eight and three-fourths pounds. It 
was a beautiful arm and a very fine shooter 

So far as my own ¢ rience in game shoot- 
ing is concerned, I prefer to say very littl 
Many of your readers kill more game in a sin- 











gle season than I see in five vears t is not a 
question of how much game is killed, but how 
well it is killed and my modest efforts and very 


trifling success have fully me that 
I can do best with heavy 

It has pleased me to learn, during the past 
month, that there are others who have out- 
grown the small caliber rifles and that several 
English makers of modern big bore Cordite 
rifles will probably derive substantial benefit 
from the “big caliber’’ discussion 

The remarks of your other correspondent 
who offers his opinions under cover of his ini 
tials do not merit notice, but I will state for 
his benefit that if the printed title over this dis- 
cussion were anything else than “The High 
Power, Big Caliber Discussion.’’ then I should 
not have suggested the exclusion of the small 
bore advocates 

If the editors of Outdoor Life see fit to open 
their pages, later on. to a discussion of the 
popular small bores then I shall have a few 
remarks to offer in recommendation of the .303 
Savage and the .32 Winchester-Special rifles. 

It would be interesting if we could hear 
from all the “big caliber’’ men before the pres- 





ent discussion draws to a close, and I believe 
that our Canadian friends. who are doing so 
well with the .35-300. the .40-400 and the .45-480 
could give us some instructive and entertain- 
ing articles. G. L. LEHLE 


{Mr. Lehle’s suggestion that we open this 
department to a discussion of both the large 
and small calibers is a very timely one. Our 
correspondents have not been restricted in re- 
gard to chis in the past. but as the headlines 


are misleading, and as many—like Mr. Lehle— 
are apt to hold back from expressing their 
views on the small calibers also, we have de- 
cided to change the title to “The Large and 
Small Caliber Discussion.'’ We therefore take 
pleasure in inviting a full and free discussion 
of this and allied subjects, but shall ask our 
readers to kindly eliminate all personal re- 
marks. and to give, as far as lies in their 
power, information calculated to enlighten and 
instruct their brother riflemen. As Mr. Lehle 
is to our personal knowledge an experienced 
big game hunter, we know his letters on the 
smaller calibers will be read with much interest 
by our readers Editor. ] 


HE WOULD CUT OUT THE 30-CALIBER. 
Now. Mr. Editor, clear the decks and get 
vour furniture under cover I am going to say 
something about guns—and guns always make 
the hair fly I think Mr. Lehle is right in de- 
manding a new gun, and is justified in his 
criticism of the Winchester models: in fact, I 
think he might well have included the Marlin 
and all of our lever and bolt actions of the 
present day There is little choice amongst 
them. One is as awkward as another and none 
are what they should be in mechanical perfec- 
tion. Gun makers are not keeping pace with 
the times Nickeled steel and smokeless now- 
der have made it possible for some one to invent 
i better shooting machine. For myself I want 
1 gun that will work automatically. and utilize 
its own recoil in reloading itself. Browning has 
the idea, and I hope he will succeed in working 
it out to perfection. I am not so particular 
ibout the caliber (anything from .40 to .}O will 
do for me). but I don’t want mushroom bul- 
ets. and I'll not have woodscrews either. And 
I do want a gun with force enough to kill a 
silver tip without having to shoot its hide so 
i 


full of holes that it can't be mounted on a wood- 


I think Lieutenant Whelen has given us 
some very interesting information relative to 
present-day guns and I would like to have him 
describe the style of gun he might prefer, even 
though he might not be able to get it. 

Last summer I visited Mr. W. F. Sheard's 
place in Tacoma, and saw some rare and beau- 
tiful trophies of the chase. I wish this gentle- 
man could be prevailed upon to give us some 
of his experiences in the fields of big game 
and. incidentally, tell us the kind of gun he 
prefers 

Hist! Hist! Do you hear that buzzing? 
Yes! Well, that is some of those .30 caliber 
men getting ready to stick a mushroom bullet 
into my hide One moment, gentlemen. I have 
no objection to a .30 caliber man falling in love 
with a .30 caliber gun. and he may marry it, 
too. if he so elects But I do want a gun to 
suit myself, and I don’t want a .30 caliber 
shoved at me every time I savy so, either. 

I care nothing for the tender feelings of 
gun manufacturers; they make the guns, but 
we pay the freight. and we are entitled to what 
we want, if we can get it. and pay for it. 
Hence I say. go in, boys: criticize and kick 
until you get your choice, each and every one 
of you CAL McGRUDER 


THE MAUSER FAVORED. 

Editor Outdoor Life—In comparing the two 
rifles, the Mannlicher 9 mm. and the Winchester 
35 Mr. Karl Spannuth forgot something in 
summing up, the advantages of the German rifle 
igainst the Winchester and that is the safety. 
I think it is an advantage that counts. 

You can take out the bolt mechanism and 
clean the barrel from the breech, which I be- 
lieve to be better than by cleaning it from the 
muzzle. It will wear out by and by and a 
correct shot is impossible for a long range 
(300 yards). I think this arrangement is an- 
other advantage. 

T am not at all acquainted with the Mann- 
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Cuts of the different bullets for the 6%, 7 and 8mm. 


licher rifle (new model). The old model is 
like our army rifle, model 1888, but I can’t re- 
member that I had hard work to bring the first 
cartridge into the barrel. I am sure to fire three 
to four shots with a Mauser, model 182, 8 mm., 
before the Winchester is loaded. The same is 
to do with the Mannlicher (old model). 

Construct a rifle which is to load with a 
clip with no visible box magazine, safety, hav- 
ing the breech mechanism and set trigger. that 
is as quick as the Mannlicher (old model) or 
Mauser, and I will like it. 

When I read about these many different cal- 
ibers, .25-35, .32-40, .38-55, .40-72 or even .45-70-300 
I have sometimes the feeling if it would not 
be better for the American big game hunter 
to take a cannon along to be sure to kill the 
animal at the first shot I ever heard and 
read the average of the Americans to be good 
marksmen at longer ranges. I should think 
the 8 mm, rifle possesses enough shocking power 
and accuracy to kill every kind of game. I 
never heard the Mauser 8 mm. rifle to be in- 
sufficient in any way. There are eleven differ- 
ent kinds of bullets for a Mauser and I am 
sure there is one between them that will suit 
you. 

If there is a disadvantage that you can't 
put on the Mannlicher or Mauser a receiver 
sight I don’t know it. I saw target shooting 
at 200 m. (220 yards) with our military rifle and 
it was by far not the best rifle in the company. 
Our feldwebel (sergeant-major) made five con- 
secutive shots on a twelve-ring target as fol- 
lows: 12, 12, 10, 11, 12. off hand. Can you do bet- 
ter with a receiver sight? There is no rifle in 
the world which can beat the Mauser sporting 
rifle in accuracy under the same conditions. 

To discharge my Sropenenter 29 I have to 
pull the trigger very hard and I think that the 
Savage has a few advantages in its safety. in- 
visible magazine which holds five cartridges 
to the Winchester four: the gun is hammerless 

If I understand right, Mr. Karl Spannuth 
tried the Winchester .35 on an iron tree with 
a full-mantled bullet. Will he be so kind as 
to give me the address of that store where he 
bought the full-mantled .35 cartridge? I tried 
in vain to get it many times, and will be very 
thankful to him. I want to make trials 
with it. 

I do not think the barrel will wear out soon 
by using a steel-jacketed bullet. You can fire 
many thousand rounds before the barrel is 
useless. From an automatic Mauser pistol were 
fired 10.000 shots and the Mauser people claim 
that it was impossible to them to measure any 
wear and tear. 

The difference in the weight of the bullet 
between the Mauser 8mm, and the Winchester 
.35 is not so abnormal, as per following figures: 

1 gramm=15.432 grains (standard weight). 

&8mm, Mauser bullet. 14.7 gramm=225.85 grains. 

35 Winchester bullet—250.00 grains. 

The German hunters generally do not like 
a heavy rifle. and for this reason the Mauser 
concern makes a carbine. 

Length over all. 1,000 mm. 

‘eight of the 
pounds. 

Length of the barrel, 500mm.=19.68 inches. 

Length of the cartridge, 68mm.=2.68 inches. 

Weight of the cartridge, 22 gr.—340 grains. 

Velocity at 27.6 yards=650m.=715 yards 
2,145 feet. 

In the following I will give you the descrip- 


39.4 inches. 
carbine=2750 gramm=6.05 


tion of the enclosed cuts of the different 5mm 
Mauser bullets: 
No. 0 —Original full mantled bullet 
No. 1—Bullet with round lead point 
mantle. 
No. 2—Bullet with flattened lead point and 
2-3 mantle. 
No. 38—Opening above 
mantle. 
No. 4—Flattened lead point and hard lead 
core, 
No. 5—Flattened lead point and copper pipe 
(expansion) and 2-3 mantle. 
No. 6—Round lead point and 4-5 mantle. 
No. 7—Round lead point and 11-12 mantle. 
No. &—Flattened lead point and 4-5 mantle 
No. 9—Flattened lead point and 11-12 m intle, 
No. 10—Full mantled bullet with opening 
above (Dum-Dum bullet). 
No. 11—Full mantled bullet with lateral slits 
The cuts will clearly show that Nos. 3, 4 and 
5 mushroom in an excellent manner and do their 
work as well as the Winchester 35. 
ERWIN 


and 2-3 


(expansion) and 2-3 


KIEHNE 





THE .45-480 CORDITE RIFLE. 


The remarks given below appeared in an 
English publication, ‘“‘The Field,’’ June 2, 1900 
‘The Field’’ is a recognized authority on all 
matters relating to guns and rifles. The rifle 
tested was a Holland & Holland, but the re- 
sults of the test will apply to the Rigby and 
other English rifles. The extract follows: 

— We then tested a Standard No. 2 
rifle which is also a .45 bore, but of a much 
more powerful character and, shooting a 480- 
grain nickel-coated bullet. either solid or soft- 
nosed, and a charge of smokeless powder giv- 
ing a maximum velocity of 2.169 ft. sec. and a 
striking energy of 5.0044 foot pounds. It was shot 
for accuracy at ranges from 50 to 200 yards and 
notwithstanding the high velocities obtained, 
the diagrams made were very fine. 

“At fifty yards all the seven shots were in 
the two-inch carton of the Martin-Smith target 
It was then tested at 10 yards. the seven shots 
being in a space of 2 9-16x1 7-8 inches.”’ 

The above is reproduced to illustrate the 
fact that the high power .45 caliber rifle, re- 
garding the practicability of which so many 
American riflemen are in doubt. has been a set- 
tled and accomplished fact in England for more 
than three yvears. These rifles are made single 
or double barrel style, the singles weighing 
from eight pounds upward. 

The “‘Certus’’ repeater. made by Cogswell & 
Harrison, for this cartridge, can be had from 
ight and one-half pounds upward, I believe 
For shooting from the saddle or out of a canoe 
nine to nine and one-half pounds would 
bly be the best weight to select owing to the 
lighter recoil of the heavier rifle 

xy L. LEHLE 


FOR THE SMALL CALIBERS. 


proba- 








Editor Outdoor Life—I sent you the 
run in your November issue for the purpose 
of giving the sportsmen my ideas of what is 
best for a sporting rifle) My remarks were 
prompted from experience with many kinds of 
rifles and from shooting many kinds of big 
game with them. I have hunted big game for 
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black bullseye en- 
This group is the 


vards, ten shots, at the 
closed, with lead bullets 


1¢ first best one I have seen him shoot with lead bul- 

reds of m«e t Of course these are his best groups in the 

rifles whi vast four months. but he never gets wild shots 
W t! best 


ider Was 
Just so with 
remem 
most all the 
has a world 
believe that 
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ce Ww WW he rifle she ~ his way after having 
. Ké } I nh opper-jacketed bullets, it is evi 
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jacket, which is something hard to account for 
by me. These groups were all shot with globe 
and peep sights and a muzzle rest What these 
rifles would do with this ammunition and ma 
chine rest, telescope. etec., it is. of course, hard 
to tell but it seems to me that th 
would creep up quite close to those ol 


our muzzle loaders The targets are exact size 


results 


A GUIDE’S VIEW. 


Editor Outdoor Life There's i great de 
being said in your magazine concerning the 


vices and virtues of the Winchester rift il 
while the Winchester seems to have friends ir 
plenty, still I should like to use one of my fi 
gers in that pie and give you all the pinion of 
ninety-nine per cent. of the Maine guides i 
regard to the Winchester as a big game rift 
Il am a Maine guide and camp owner nd we 
employ here at Square Lake some ten or twe 
guides I have had ife-long experience in the 
use of the Winchester and its comparison wit! 
other guns and claim to know whereof I speak 
Our friend Karl Spannuytl wl being 
friendly to the Winchester, is not nearly 
much so as he might consistent be I read 
his ““Two Popular Guns Compared nd 
ust like to run over that article and add 
tle here and there to what he has told you H 
description of the Mannlicher ind statement 
as to the working of its mechanism re 
far as I can see, ver correct in the first part 


of his article 
His description of the 





is \ 
good, and his enumeration rt . 
right as far as they go “Tt el 

I shall find the only fault that I can 1 b 


find with the Winchester company Mr. Spar 
nuth speaks of them being accommodat 
all things, but the manufacture of their 





barrels, and says it is their failure to mak« 
fine barrel which is selling so man nic ! 
ir this country He has  forgotter some 
thing When we find a sportsman her 
Maine who gives the German gun preferer 


over our Winchester, we find his hief r 

for so doing is the fact that he can't get tl 
1895 model Winchester in a pistol eriy ‘Beings 
a gun crank, I have called on the Winchester 
company to do a good many things for m 
which they would have been justified in refu 
ing. but they have never refused me but one 
thing. and that was to make me a pistol gr 
1895 model Their New York agent infarmé: 
me that it could not be done. but when I told 
him that there were two made the first vear of 
the patent and told him where they were 
had nothing more to say except that the com 
pany would not make a pistol grip i: n 18% 
model.’ If they would make the fine barrel Mr 
Spannuth speaks of ind put a pistol grip 
the 1895 model, the Mannlicher would at once 
go “out of style Beyond this, the Winchester 
company, in my opinion, are faultless The f 
that the Mannlicher takes one more cartr 
in the magazine than the Winchester is not 
dvantage, because vou can't hold a bolt ti 
gun to your face and repeat as you can with 
Winchester, which fact enables you to fire tw 
shots with the American gun to one t the 
German The 189% model is undoubtedly the 
quickest and easiest working action made 
iny gun, although the 1886 model Winche 

the strongest. but there was never a Winches 
ter made of any model that would not go in 
kinds of weather every time you asked it t 
In the experience of a lifetime I have never 








ster S 


known a Winchester to fail 
S. FRED CUMMINGS 


RECOIL ON WINCHESTER .35. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Your state acquired 
and Philadelphia lost, some eight months ago 
one of the finest men and best all-around sports 
men it has ever been my good fortune to meet 
when Maxwell K. Kennedy of Philadelphia 
went to Colorado and settled in Delta county. 
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Mr Kennedy is a trained eng 























ver of the rifle, and also addicted t he ust 
f high power rifles. his Winchester being 
next his wife in his affections He first brought 
my ttention Outdoor Life witt mat 
od articles, and I have been ‘ stant r 
VeT Since 
I have looked forward every montn t 
next issue of Outdoor Life in the 
! $ irticle from Mr. Kennedy in the gt 
wel I caliber controvers I 
know he took the most sincere tere 
e was instrumer in my buying thre 
wer rifles, viz 2 3 al 7 W 
hesters, which t my mind have I Fs 
Or I ck pow uns ‘“‘skinr 
in’t vou induce Mr Kent t 
I of his experiences i ! 
r rs s I know he rme 
' {5-00 Winchesters 
As to re on Winchester 
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t verv littl mor! t ) 
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1 two inches thick ar hemi-s 
cl } ist back the trize 
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} ket thrown over the Witl st 
can hold ss ~ lik 
Al ght ch t wae F 
‘ I nd packs owder 3 
when the tube is 1 It is b ! th 
tube have a one-half-inch hole and neé hould 
St good black powder, FG vitt 
! grain of King’s Semi-S ve 
t t fifteen | I vith 





ence to 








s own choice Ss t S I ! 
fie with it. 

The next rm is a Stevens .22 ibe s 
with twelve-inch barrel ind skeletor a k 
made to order It is sighted with Sidle N f 
Special, 12-inch scope, four and eight-pow i 
No, 21 mount A four-power scope s plenty 
high enough for off-hand shooting ind the 
twelve-inch barrel will make 1 closer group 
than a ten-inch barrel I have both. This pis- 
tol will do fine work up to seventy-five irds 
ind one can hit a silver dollar with it t that 
distance The WU. M. C. long rifle cartridges 


shoot all right. It is better to have the scope 
on a rifle or pistol shorter than the barrel from 
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handy and one 


two to eight inches It is more 


likes it after using it so J) 

The next arm is a .44 caliber Remington 
target pistol One can do about as fine work 
with this pistol as with a .22 caliber, and have 


a great deal more sport with it I was rather 
skeptical of this statement in the Remington 
catalogue until I tried it The Laflin & Rand 
Sporting Rifle Smokeless powder does the most 
uniform work of any I have tried, but with 
any of the smokeless powders one will get a 
“squib” shot every now and then except per- 
baps with the ‘“Bullseye’’ and “Walsrods 
green.’ But they will not do quite as close 
work. I like about ten grains of FF FG King’s 
Semi-Smokeless powder for this arm and the 
Anderton bullet. King’s powder is very clean 
and you can always bank on it when cartridges 
are freshly loaded. I have found it better to 
use smaller eharges than the powder comnanies 
advertise, as the full charge gives too much re- 
coil and makes more scattered groups. 

he last arm is a .41 caliber Remington dou- 
ble derringer and the best pocket pistol in the 
market. It will make as loud a report as a 
black powder shotgun I rather like the ac- 
tions in Remington's arms; they are so simple 
and you can always depend on them. 

Now. Mr. Editor. I am not a subscriber to 
your magazine for the simple reason that I buy 
it at the news stands in Albany and I have not 
missed a copy since I started buying it about 
two years ago I like to read your reports on 
target shooting and should be glad to hear 





TRAP AND TRIGGER. 


The Sunny South. 


A number of the leading trap shots are spend- 


ing the winter touring and doing exhibition 
work in the Southern States. The U. M. C. Co 
has its Southern Squad out upon a three- 


months’ tour, and many of the best shots of the 
Winchester and Peters companies are doing in- 
dividual and team work in the same territory 
Thus the South, which has until now been much 
neglected in the trap shooting world, is re- 
ceiving a degree of attention never before heard 
of. but none the less well deserved, and the in- 
evitable result must be the interesting of many 
men and women in this great pastime who for- 
merly knew nothing of its charms. Everywhere 
the visitors are being received with that cordial 
welcome and hospitality for which the South is 
world-famous. The campaign will continue un- 
til the time of the opening tournament circuit 
in the North and West. 
a. 


The Brenham Shoot. 


What may properly be designated as the 
opening shooting event of the year was the 





from others their experiences and ideals with 
target arms and sights When you give ac- 
counts of fine work done I always want to 


know the 


done 


irms, sights and ammunition it was 
with, ABEL MERCHANT. 


ANENT THE .44-40 H. P. WINCHESTER. 





Life—Reading Mr. Bryant's 
letter in your excellent magazine reminded me 
that I have an 1892 model .44-40 Winchester 
which I have used very little owing to my hav- 
ir one of the high-power guns. I quite agree 
with him as to its efficiency up to its limits. 

I have seen the Winchester Special high ve- 
locity cartridges, .44-40 for this gun. advertised 
Can any of your readers who have tried these 
give one any information regarding them? Are 
they good killers and accurate? Are they likely 
to wear out the barrel much quicker than the 
black powder lead bullet cartridge? 

ELGIE SHERWOOD 


Editor Outdoor 





ERRATUM. 

Editor Outdoor Life—Your February issue at 
hand. I notice an error in the article above 
my name. You should have said ‘.33 caliber 
Winchester” instead of .32 caliber. I consider 
the .32 caliber special little. if any, more effec- 
tive on game than the .30-30. The .33 has much 
the greater striking power. I would be pleased 
to see a correction, M. G. SMITH. 


Sunny South Handicap tournament at targets 
and live birds, held under the management of 
Alf Gardner, at Brenham, Tex.. Jan. 18-24. This 
has grown to be an annual feature and its suc- 
cess and importance has improved steadily. On 
this last meet the ammunition and _ shooting 
trade was represented to the extent of nearly 
fifty per cent. of its shooting employes. Wea- 
ther conditions were such as to make shooting 
exceptionally difficult. but the long program 
running through six days. was handled in ex- 
cellent style, while all visitors were entertained 
in the happy manner which has long since dis- 
tinguished southern hospitality. 

The main event, the Sunny South handicap 
at live birds, was won by Turner E. Hubby. of 
Waco, Texas., after a tie on 25 straight with W. 
H. Heer, of Kansas, the latter withdrawing in 
favor of the former and declining to shoot off 
the tie. The handicap at targets was won by 
Mr. Heer from 19 yards handicap. with the ex- 
cellent score of 4%. The Houston Chronicle cun. 
representing the amateur handicap champion- 
ship of the South. was won by David Curran. of 
Texas. For general average on the week's 
work, Heer tied with M. E. Atchison, one of 
the strong amateurs of the Lone Star State. 
Second place went to T. E. Hubby, third to W. 
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R. Crosby and fourth to Frank Riehl. of Illi- 
nois. 
- . * 

Individual contests for championship cups 
and trophies appear to be coming into favor 
again for this season. During February two 
were decided that are of considerable import- 
ance, between W. R. Crosby. challenger, and 
W. H. Heer, defender of the Schmelzer trophy, 
and between Jno. H. Felt. challenger. and Fred 
Gilbert, defender, of the Wyeth live bird trophy. 

. 


The Grand Canadian Handicap at live birds, 
shot at Hamilton. Ontario. Jan. 18. was won by 
M. Mayhew, an amateur, of Utica, N. Y. He 
tied with seven others on a score of 19 in 20, 
and won in the finals. At the same tournament 
J. S. Boa, of Chicago, made high general aver- 
age. 

ss ¢ 

A prominent promotor of the Pennsylvania 
trap shooters’ league states his belief that this 
year will be even a busier season for the sport 
in his state than last. It is likely. however, 
that individual club tournaments will largely 
take the place of the league meets of 1903. 

. * 


The new Kansas-Missouri-Nebraska trap 
shooting league held its second midwinter shoot 
at Omaha Feb, 2-5, and the same was a success. 
The league will do a good work during the en- 
suing season, 

7 . > 

Two new automatic target traps have been 
offered the public since the first of the vear, 
as an inducement to the wider popularity of 
this class of sport. and at least two others are 
promised within the year. 

7’. + 


In the first ten exhibitions given by the U. 
M. C. Southern squad on its trip through Ar- 
kansas and Texas, Frank Riehl led the team in 
general high average, his record on 800 shots 
being a fraction short of 9 per cent. This is a 
pretty good start for the new year. 

. . 


The Kansas City enthusiasts are starting 
early for a good year’s work. The fact that 
the Grand American does not go there this 
time has not chilled their ardor in the least 

7 . 


Immediately following the Grand American 
Handicap at Indianapolis, the National Gun 
club will hold its annual meet at French Lick 
Springs. Ind.. the two making a two weeks’ 
stay for the lovers of the game, in the Hoosier 
state. 

> >’ 
_ Fred Gilbert showed old time form by break- 
ing 145 targets out of 150 at Bristol, Tenn., 
January il. 

* ¢-se 

Western sportsmen are to be congratulated 
on the marked revival and growth of interest 
in trap shooting in Colorado and adjoining 
states. Some of the ablest shots reside in this 
region, and there is no good reason why they 
should not be as well known as any of their 
eastern compeers. 

WEWANEE. 


RIFLE REFLECTIONS. 


(By D. W. King, Jr., Pres. Colo. Rifle Assn.) 


The air-gun fad has struck England and es- 
pecially Birmingham, where there are about 270 
public ranges for air-gun shooting and 80 clubs 
that hold regular shoots. The membership of 
the various clubs, etc., reaches in the neighbor- 
hood of 11,000. Every one seems to have the 
craze and they are cutting holes through walls 
and taking out windows and doors of private 
residences that they may get a suitable range 
They have a great many tournaments and good 
prize lists that make it an inducement for one 
to become efficient at this kind of shooting. 

While this would be tame compared with 
practicing with a regular fire-arm, the practice 
and shooting they get will prove very valuable 
to them whenever they have an opportunity to 


shoot at greater distances, either at target or 
at game. 
s ¢« * 

During the year just passed there has been 
several changes in the records for rifle. revolver 
and pistol shooting. H. M. Pope started the 
year by making, on Jan. 1st. a record for 50 and 
100 shots at 200 yards on the Standard American 
target, making 463 for 50 shots and 908 for 10 
He raised his 50-shot record to 467 on March 21st, 
and both it and his 908 stood the year out. The 
10-shot record remained unchanged at 98. Sev- 
eral people made $7, but that was the best that 
could be done. A 

On the German Ring target Dr. W. G. Hud- 
son gave the 10-shot record a good boost 
placing the figures at 2301 points on Nov. 3rd 
at Greenville, N. J. ; 

On the Columbia target the records of A. H 
Pape made in 1901 and 1902 still stand. 

With the revolver at %-yards, Standard 
American target, J. E. Gorman of San Fran- 
cisco made 458 points for 50 shots on April 26 
but it was raised to 464 June 11 by W. H 
Luchitt June 11, at New York. The 10 and 10- 
shot records remained unchanged. 

With the pistol, same distance and target 
Thos. Anderton at Walnut Hill. Mass.. made 
480 points for 50 shots April 4th. and E, E. Part- 
ridge at the same place made 943 for 100 shots 
The possible 100 was not reached this year, 99 
being the best. “ia 


It is possible that there will be an event for 
riflemen at the World’s Fair at St. Louis, the 
coming summer. The matter is being consid- 
ered by Mr. T. H. Bean, chief of the department 
for fish and game, and if the proper amount of 
encouragement is given him it may be arranged 
to hold some interesting events at that time 
An event of this kind. if properly handled and 
advertised, would prove the biggest kind of a 
success, as there are thousands of riflemen who 
are going, and if there was an event of that 
kind they would make it a point to attend at 
that time. It would be a good plan to hold it 
just before or after the National shoot, held 
at New York. June 12 to 20th. so the western 
shooters could stop either going to or from the 
big event and take them both in on the same 
trip. There are also several thousand riflemen 
in St. Louis and vicinity who would attend at 
any time and would insure a large attendance 

* *¢ * 

A rifle club has recently been organized at 
Walsenburg. Colo. They have targets. pits 
houses, etc., are shooting twice a week. and are 
very enthusiastic. They expect to join the Colo- 
rado Rifle Association and send a team to the 
next state shoot. They are also going to make 
a specialty of revolver and pistol shooting 

At Boise, Idaho, the rifle club held a New 
Year's shoot and raised enough money to build 
a fine shooting. house, and are going to “get 
busy”’ the coming yvear. They will shoot at all 
ranges from 100 to 1,000 yards. both at rest and 
off-hand. They are getting good equipments and 
should be able to ‘‘go some” in another year. 

*- ¢ & 

The Cheyenne, Wyo.. Rifle Club has been re- 
organized and is going to refit their range and 
shooting house and get down to hard practice 
again. The members expect soon to be in shape 
to go after anything in sight. The Cheyenne 
club contains some of the best shots in the 
West, and they ought to hold their own in most 
any company. 


A COMMENT. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I must congratulate 
you on your magazine, as it seems to fill the 
bill. Your cuts and colored pictures are im- 
mense; also your criticism in ‘Rifle Reflec- 
tion’’ regarding the shooting of objects in air 
with rifle. These rifle experts should use some- 
thing smaller than a blue rock tossed up. as 
there are plenty of fellows that can hit them. 

A. H. HARDY. 
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good condition 
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ses tobacco nor liquor in any form and 
not even use tea or coffee, and never has 
The ¢ nd load was the same that he has 
for several months, the gun being made by 
Peterson of Denver, Colo ind this 
erp! ng meern feels proud of the record 

both the gu ind the man behind it 
Mr <ing has worked so hard for this record 
we feel } has justly earned it The rifle- 
the West are proud of him and his 
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SALT LAKE RIFLE CLUB. 





t ( r Life—Enclosed please find 
the bove club shot on January 3lst 
x ot a telegraph match with the 
! Ss ngs Rifle Club on February 22d 
We re not eater badly we may have 
igh t challenge the Denver 
match with a six or eight-man 
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ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 

















AMMUNITION 


It has shown the possibilities 
of shooting, established world’s 
records, made champions, and 
won the confidence of expert 
marksmen the world over who 


RIFLE 
REVOLVER 
PISTOL 

and GUN 


The Peters Cartridge Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Eastern Dept.: 98 Chambers St., New York 


T. H. KELLER, Manager 


Hibbard. Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co., 
Chicago, Ll. 
Charles G. Grubb, 
Pittsburg, Pa 

B. F. Chamberlain 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Pacitic Hard 
ware & Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


BOOKS FOR 


SPORTSMEN 
FREE. 
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WHAT IS OUR MILITARY RIFLE FOR? 


We have a relatively very small regular 
army because our people think that our isolated 
position with respect to the great military pow- 
ers enables us to save money on the army and 
navy. 

But there also seems to be a foolish notion 
abroad among many of our citizens and even 
among legislators, that we do not need a reg- 
ular army because our militia, or even raw vol- 
unteers, can whip any foreign army This 
notion has probably grown out of our victo- 
ries in the Revolutionary War and that of 
1812. But I call this a foolish notion, first, «be- 
cause these wars were not really won by raw 
recruits and militiamen; second, because since 
our great wars all nations have made great 
progress in arms and the most efficient use 
of arms and we can hope to place ourselves on 
an equal footing with them only by long and 
diligent training: third. because our first wars 
were won in large part by men who were in- 
dividually the finest marksmen and physically 
the strongest and toughest men in Christendom. 
So we could hope for victory only if our mili- 
tia were armed with a gun as much superior to 
the ordinary military arm as the Kentucky rifle 
was superior to the musket, and if the men 
were still such great marksmen and such strong 
and enduring fighters as their revolutionary 
forefathers. 

But they are not. The beginning of the 
Civil War showed a tremendous falling off in 
marksmanship and fighting skill among our peo- 
ple. Through wasteful destruction and a lack 
of all reasonable and civilized care of our once 
magnificent forests the game is gone and with 
it the chance to hunt. and hence also. the 
marksmanship of the American neople 

This marksmanship must be_ restored IT 
would have a rifle range in every county and 
near every considerable city I would have mil- 
itary drill in every large school, high school 
college and university And I would have the 
necessary appropriations made by Congress and 
the state legislatures to carry out these plans. 

The National Rifle Association is doing a 
good work here, but it is mortifying that this 
work is left to private enterprisé It was ex- 
tremely mortifying to me to see that little 
Switzerland has a great many more rifle clubs 
and therefore more marksmen and is doing 
much more for them than our great and rich 
country. For let no man lay the flattering 
unction to his soul that the average American 
citizen can shoot and hit with rifle and re- 
volver. 

This work belongs properly to national and 
state government and under the care of the De 
partment of War and should be pushed along 
with power and determined enthusiasm. But 
nothing worth talking about has been done and 
the appropriation which has been made is ridic- 
ulous for its smallness. 

There are even direct hindrances. One such 
is the fact that the National Rifle Association 
can not get the United States army rifie. No 
private citizen can get one of Uncle Sam’s ri- 
fles. I may be one of the men who, in case 
of war, would be called under arms and it is 
of highest importance that I should be familiar 
with the national weapon. But no, the powers 
that be have decreed that I shall not learn the 
use of the weapon, which will be placed in my 
hands when war comes. Perhaps it is feared 
that excessive harm might be done the enemy. 
This prohibition would be exquisitely humorous 
if we did not know that in case of trouble it 
will cost us rivers of blood. barrels of money 
and clouds of humiliation before the necessary 
experience will have been gained, as in all our 
wars hitherto. when only the few regulars and 
some companies of sharp-shooters, rangers and 
rough riders were really ready and able to meet 
the enemy, and even these were sometims han- 
dicappd by poor arms and equipment, 

The authorities do not state why sportsmen 
or members of the National Rifle Association. 
or any good private citizen shall not have the 


use of the army rifle. But we can set our fan- 
cies at work to imagine a reason. It might 
be, for instance, the fear that some foreign gov- 
ernment would get one of our rifles and purloin 
some ideas from us. But European nations have 
long been ahead of us with their military arms. 
Besides our new Springfield rifle is only a _mod- 
ified Mauser. therefore an imitation of a Euro- 
pean arm. And detail. plans and descriptions 
and photographs showing lock, grip. stock, bar- 
rel, twist, trajectory. range. weight of powder 
charge and bullet and weight and outline of the 
whole rifle. with and without rod, bayonet, have 
been published in papers which are freely sold 
in foreign countries. Any one with some me- 
chanical skill could make a United States army 
rifle, if it pleased him, or if he thought it worth 
his while. So we have the spectacle that for- 
eigners are more likely to get a rifle like our 
national arm than citizens of the United States. 

I can think of but one reason, which seems 
a reason, why a citizen should not be permitted 
to buy an army rifle, and that is the considera- 
tion for private concerns to prevent anything 
which looks like a government monopoly or a 
competition of government arsenals with pri- 
vate gun makers. 

But if this is the reason, then private gun 
makers ought to be allowed a share in making 
arms for Uncle Samuel. 

T would have every renutable citizen given 
a chance to get thoroughly acquainted with the 
army rifle. so that when war comes there will 
be plenty of good guns and men who know how 
to use them. so that the humiliating spectacle 
of the Spanish war will not be repeated when 
our brave men were sent against the enemy 
armed with antiquated, single shot. black pow- 
der rifles. 

Then there should be arranged ranges and 
shooting matches in the middle and western 
states so men would not have to travel to Sea 
Girt to take part in the shooting competitions. 

Why is it that the president, the secretary 
of war and the chairmen of important commit- 
tees are all, individually. tn favor of rifle prac- 
tice and of national support to stimulate such 
practice. and yet collectively they can do noth- 
ing? Why. it must be the opposition of dead 
lumber and hayseed legislators in Congress. So 
nothing will do any good but a campaign of ed- 
ucation and diligent letter-writing of the shoot- 
ers all over the country to their congressmen 
telling them what we want. and we will get 
it. We want the use of the new military rifle. 
We want ranges in various places and military 
drill in schools. We want the necessary apnro- 
priations from Congress to make ready the men 
of the country to defend the flag. 

What is the national rifle for if not for the 
use and defense of the nation? 

KARL SPANNUTH. 





At a meeting of the Cheyenne. Wyoming. 
Rifle Club on January 2list. the following offi- 


cers were elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, L. R, Tyson; vice president. Dr. J. W 
Kazabee: secretary and treasurer, Everett 


Hawes; Captain, P. Bergersen. A committee 
was appointed to gather funds for the repairing 
of the old range and shooting house, in order 
to, if possible. revive the interest in shooting in 
that city. There is now a rifle club in Raw- 
lins, with talk of another being formed in 
Cheyenne, and it is the hope of the Cheyenne 
Rifle Club that enough new clubs may be 
formed in Wyoming the present vear to warrant 
the formation of a state association. 





Those of our sportsmen friends who desire to 
have an automatic ejector placed on their Par- 


ker guns should correspond with Chr. A. Fis- 
cher, the manufacturer and patentee, Grand 
Forks. North Dakota. Those who have used 


Mr. Fischer's ejector pronounce it perfect. 





The annual tournament and convention of 
the Kansas State Sportsmen's Association will 
be held at Junction City. Kansas, May 3, 4 and 
5, 194. E, L. Wetzig is secretary. 
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This target was made by Mr. F. A. Ellis, Jr., of 
Denver, one of Colorado’s oldest and best trap 
and target shooters. It was made on Jan. 19 at 
the regular shoot of the Denver Indoor Rifle 
club, at 25 yards, 10 shots, off-hand, and shows 
a score of 249 out of a possible 250. A Schoyen 
barrel—made by Schoyen & Peterson, the ex- 
pert gunsmiths of Denver—was used, with .22 
long rifle U. M. C. cartridges. While a score of 





ELLIS IN RECORD TRIM. 


48 has been made previously by Mr. A. W 


— — Peterson and two or three times by Mr. Ellis 

It would look from the accompanying target yet this is the first 249 score ever made in Colo- 

and that made by D,. W. King. Jr., both made rado. Mr. Ellis is therefore to be congratulated 

since our last issue, that Denver contains an on the unusually good shooting which he was 
ample stock of first-class rifle-shooting talent able to make on this occasion 
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53 LIVE BIRDS STRAGHT were scored by T._B. HUBBY, 


the winner of the Sunny South 
Handicap at Brenham, Texas. 


U. M. ll DUCK LOADS are just as reliable as U. M. C. pigeon 


loads. 


The UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. BRIDGEPORT,3 CONN. 
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All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 











GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND WORN| 
Every Pair Warranted 
“OE The Name is 


stamped on every 
loop — 
The 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the teg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ALWAYS EASY 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
250. for Cotton, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Five me some information about my .30-30 Wir 
chester? Is it necess for he bullets to fit 
tight in the muzzle of the barrel The 
seem to be .002 smaller than the bore 
fmeant by low pressure n the 15-% 


and .50-110 
Winchester? 


Does the 90-110 give good satis- 
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facti for ir and moose Is the .44-40 black 
powder I ldge accurate? 

Answer part of bullet which projects 
from tl shell in the loaded cartridge does not 
t ticmhtly this portion does not bear on the 
fi Al two-thirds of the bullet fram the 
base up Ww be a very tight fit Low pressure 
smokels powder is adapted to guns originally 
n f black powder ind xives somewhat 
ere er elocity with but little increase of 
breect ressure The -1) is a good killer at 
short rang but is not particularly accurats 
The 4-40 is fairly accurate up to 200 wards 
Ther n y cartridges giving more power 
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Ir ( mb mak beautiful worthy 
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t they get the water boiling They 

keep tl ! ntil the wood i ftened and then 


pring the ton the desired width by putting in 


I l In that way they can get much 
vider 1} han is the < from which the 
made. It also affords a fine line to tl 
‘ You could take your canoe so made 
! teamir plant and get it properly 
e it the right line. The .22s mad 
t \\ heste l M. ¢ nd Peters compa- 
ré ht We w 1 ad vou to test 
rif vith ich and find o whicl in) 
work } I 
I lL. Guthri Steaml Springs, ¢ Will 
e me tl me of some reliabl 
! € sé ral sk t! Iw t ‘ 


1 ) Thirteenth ind 
’ ~ Denver s the yniy ( rrado 
, whom we can earnestly re¢ ommend t 
\\ ‘ ’ } P } Colo I bet with an 
t } e tl Mount Massive s the 
, " A k t} te « Colorado He bet 
} ~ } nea s the hizher ind he will 
1 the Geographical survey becaus 
‘ Rlar s giver hb it does not 
. with ¢} ld Havden survey H 
Prof. H den is the recognized a 
} mat ' nad thers re t) 


Answer—Mt Massive s undoubtedly the 
hest 1 | t ilo per the U. S. Ge 


phi rvey The test of these officia 
takes precedence over the for 

mer ! gh Ha yden might have been 
the time vet We must ecept the 

rrect We enclose herewith g list of 


- 
rether with 
this list all 
iphical survey B 
Therefore Sierra Blanca is 
niv 14.3% as per the official U. S. geogra 


while Mount Massive is 14.424 feet 


I is eaks of the state to 
ording te 


¥ or 
eof 


Philadelphia, Pa Will 


you 
kindly publish the method of obtaining the muz 
zie energy in foot-pounds, from the weight of 
bullet and speed per feet per second? My eal 
( tions always come out in excess of those 


by the manufacturers. but 
same ratio, so that mv mistake 
ime thing in each calculation 
Answer—Mr. Perrott may « 
which represents the muzzle 
pounds) of a small projectil 
substituting in the following 
w v? 
E (1) 


151.1000 


riven 


Iwavs in the 
must be the 


ompute the 
energy (in foot 
very rapidly by 
equation 


value 
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In this E=energy of projectile in ft.-lbs To illustrate the use of this simple formula 
w=wt. of bullet in grains. (1) consider the case of the .35 Winchester rifle 
v=muzzle velocity in ft. sec Here w=250 gr. and v=2200 ft. see Substitut- 

It will be observed by inspection that the ing, we have: ‘ 
above equation is derived from the fundamental ins! ieee . 
equation: . 25). 2200 250. 4840 
w v- 1D ° . 2683 f 
E (2) 451.1000 $51 
2g The above is used word for word from figures 
In which w=wt, bullet in pounds In the published in a_ back number from Mr. G. L 
transformation the value of ‘‘g”’ has been taken Lehle, as the form is so thoroughly explained 
at 32.2 and the pound has been granted 700) that no additional instructions are necessary 


grains. 


OUTDOOR LIFE AT THE SPORTSMAN’S SHOW. 


Coincident with the issuance of this number the big New York Sportsman's show 
Madison Square Garden. For many years this has been the paramount event among th orts- 
men of the East, and it is now looked forward to with as much eagerness as are the Mardi 
Gras festivals in New Orleans, and similar functions in St. Louis, Kansas Citv and Denver 


Outdoor Life is well represented at the show Having secured the most attractive space in 
the building—that facing the main entrance, 65x15 feet in size—we are well prepared to receive 
our friends who happen to visit us and the strangers who may want to drop in and get ac 
quainted. Our manager. Mr. J. A ticker, our lady traveling representative. Mrs. Nellie Ben- 
nett, and our famous Western guide, Mr. S. N. Leek, will all be there to give our sportsmen 
friends the glad hand. They will also canvas subscriptions for the magazine ind if there are 


iny stray sheep from our New York flock that have not as yet been rounded up var 
warn them in advance that if they stray our way at the above show they are very apt to hat 
the lassoo thrown over their heads and their pockets searched 

We are proud to introduce in this connection, our able associate Mr. S. N. Leek. who h 








N eek is 
charge of the Western Camp portion of this booth. Mr. Leek is a capable guide i responsible 
ranchman and a true Westerner whom the Eastern sportsmen will be glad to meet Hi haus 
a camp as near like it should be in the Rockies as possible. and while at the show m ke 
hand in some of the many contests, such as roping, throwing the hitches. pac y eft 

Thousands of extra copies of the February and March issues of the magazine wi S 
tributed at the show 
WHO? WHO? WHO ARE YOU? SAN FRANCISCO SCORES. 

We have received four beautiful photographs Editor Outdoor Life:—The Columbia Pistol 
from someone who evidently failed to enclose and Rifle Club held its tri-monthly shoot at the 
their name or inform us of the sending. and we Harbor View range on Feb. 7 The folloWing 
place this notice in the magazine in the hope scores were recorded, Columbia target int 
that it may fall under the eye of the person Fine Rifle, 200 yards—A. H. Cady, 108 
who was kind enough to send these pictures _ 22-25 Rifle, 50 yards—A. Cady. 24—26- F 
and thereby cause him to write us. One of the Knostman, 26 30; E, A. Allen 30 
photographs shows eight ducks strung on a Pistol—C, M. Daiss, 42—46—48—50; Dr. H. N 
barb-wire fence, while the other three are fish Hunsaker, 50 : 
ing scenes. Revolver—0OE. Hovey. 49—50—5S—60; Dr. J. F 

_— : Twist, 72. 
; Competition for flags—F. Knostman 8: C, M 

A SUCCESS IN MUZZLE VENTING. Daiss, 6: E. A, Allen. 5; E. Hovey. 3: A. H 


a ; Cady, 2; Dr. H. W. Hunsaker. 1 

The accompanying illustration shows a new ; , a eeen at Secretary 
design of this principle. especially adapted to eee ee r 
ordnance and large bore rifled arms. The relief 





channels fully coalescing with the bore of the Many of our sportsmen friends like to carry 
rifle. permit the escaping gas to be utilized to their razors with them into the hills or on their 
its fullest extent in that its outward rush un- other recreative trips In this connection there 
der tremendous pressure causes as much fric- is nothing handier than a safety razor f the 
tion to be directed against the circumference of best kind The Gillete is recognized to be the 
the issuing projectile as it exerted upon the best on the market, being ever read ind al- 
sides of the passage through which it escapes Ways right. The company is willing to send 
thus materially accelerating its speed. At the their razor on thirty days’ trial, s sure are 
same time its escape into the open air creates a they of pleasing their patrons If nterested 
current of gas and atmosphere moving in direc- write them as follows: Gillette Sales C 1204 
tion of the line of flight. and preceding the is- Manhattan bldg., Chicago. Their ad appears in 


suing of the projectile, which very materiallye this issue. 








A UNHAPPINESS DISPELLED. 

t Men and Women Unanimous About It. 

\ j Many women weep and wail and refuse to 
be comforted because their once magnificent 
tresses have become thin and faded. Many men 
incline to profanity because the flies bite 

augments its muzzle velocity, and, encompass through the thin thatch on their crar ms It 
ing the missile, it virtually helps it along till its will be good news to the miserable of both sixes 
force is spent, in fully as beneficial a manner as to learn that Newbro’s Herpicide has been 
if directed wholly against its base. The re- placed upon the market, This is the new scalp 
moving of that portion of the grooves compris- grermicide and antiseptic that acts by destroying 
ing the venting passage lessens somewhat the the germ or microbe that is the underlying 
area of friction contact of the bullet against the cause of all hair destruction Herpicide is a 
sides of the bore, while at the same time it pre- new preparation, made after a new formula on 
serves intact all the guiding portions or tracks an entirely new pnrinciple. Anyone who has 
upon which the projectile travels. It is easily tried it will testify as to its worth Try it 
cleaned, is simple and effective. The above cut vourself and be convinced. Sold by leading 


shows a full muzzle view. The device is made druggists. Send l0c in stamps for sample to 
by Perry E. Kent, Utica, N. Y. The Herpicide Co., Detroit. Mich. 
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OLD TIMES AND NEW WHEELS. 


We were talking th ther day ith that 
youthful old-timer i h bicy i Tom 
Botterill, manager of th enver branch of the 
George N Pierce Co vy old-t r ad- 
visedly for although ” 
hovering around the 3 
pan of his is conta 
early bicycle days 
Botterill and Block 
2:10 team; of fast 
track and road; lly of t t 
days. when everyone ‘‘a inyor changed 
wheels every year: wher id b I grew 
on every bush and a jol I f good fel- 
lowship followed every r ng circu Thos 
were indeed happy days ] i 
than the Denverites, wh 
cycling prosperity pr 
than any American 
tomobiles and 
they've come,” 

people 


no change from 
were so satisfactory 
mended their continua 
cided to adhere 

“We have an 
spring fork. and or 
apprecite. We will « 
New Departure brake 
satisfaction. This, however 
to Pierce agents, t \ 
his particular town 
petitors. 

“We are the only bran 
Denver,”’ continued Mr. Bot i he only 
store that makes Denver ver on high 
grade wheels We believe his means a grea 
deal to dealers in small towns who are not in 
a position to carry > stock, saving them 
delays and transportati charges from. the 
East. Our catalogue will be mailed free on re- 
quest to our Denver branch, 1643 California 
street.”’ 


THE PETERS ANNUAL REUNION. 


The anual reunion of the 


t ilesmen and dem- 
onstrators of the Peters Ca ids ; which 
was held in Cincinnati Janua It! 15th, was 
the largest gathering of ammuni n salesmen 
and expert shooters ; 
ing was, of course 
cussion of business 
found by experience t} 
contact is of immense 
men on the road and th 
handling the business of 
addition to this, however 
arranged a program intersper l 
and entertaining features designed to make 
week highly enjoyable ll ¢ yrofitable 

Monday. January llth is the day 
the assembling of > men, and wt 
Was called at 
there was not an 
spent in outlining " 
detail later in the i in renewing ac- 
quaintance. It was a notice e fact that of the 
men present a@ year ago all it two or three 
were on hand, while seven new men had been 
added. 

Tuesday at 10 a. m. a conference with the 
salesmen took place in the offices of the com- 
pany and at 2 p. m. Mr. O. E. Peters. presi- 
dent. delivered an address and gave genera! in- 
structions regarding the work of the year 1904. 
In the evening a “smoker” for the salesmen 
was given at the Business Men's Club, presided 
over by Mr. F. C, Tuttle, treasurer of the com- 


the 


1en 


in 


Wednesady was largely devoted to the 
ission of business. 

Thursday morning at 8:15 two special electric 

] took the entire party to the fas 

ompany located at King’s Mills, 

this immense establishment is 

x and instructive and one 

watching the various processes 

the raw material must pass be- 

ut a finished article The Pe- 

Co. makes everything that en- 

manufacture of its shells and 

th the exception of brass and pa 

ins} tors are, therefore, enabled 

ontrol the quality of its goods. A 

most interesting features of the 

e making of wads of all kinds, the 

of metallic cartridges, beginning 

le brass cup and passing from one 

») another, going through the hands 

l ! ors, and finally being 

irity strength and accuracy 

permit the description of the va- 

shotgun shells must pass 

being finally sent out to the cus- 

men noted carefully the un- 

is exercised in this as well as 

lepartments and were especially im- 

thorough and exhaustive tests 

of cartridges or shells must 

o the shipping de- 


inspect 


nective feature of the plant is 
of shot; this is something no 
company does and serves to 
indard of Peters’ loaded shells, as 
rmity in size and finish of shot is quite as 
ential as a uniform primer or powder. 
All those who visited the plant one year ago 
were impressed by the numerous additions that 
been made during the vear and were con- 
that the company is determined to keep 
th the very increasing demand for 
At 4 p. m. the return to the city 
d that night at 6:30 the annual ban- 
riven at the Business Men's Club 
a most elaborate affair, covers being 
for seventy persons. 


LOSS BY FIRE. 


During the past month we received the fol- 
owing announcement from the Gundlach-Man- 
hattan Optical Co. We, in common with all the 
friends of this company, offer our sincere sym 
pathy: 

A fire of serious consequence occurred in our 
factory during the evening of Jan. 18. 1904, de- 
stroying all cameras completed and in course 
of construction and also involving the loss of 

quantity of other apparatus and sup 

The camera department is affected 

ind at present we are unable to antici- 

late when we will be prepared to fill 

Work will be resumed with all pos- 

dispatch and we deeply regret that our 

ortune must inconvenience our friends for 
indefinite period, 

The optical departments are intact and in 

few days we will be enabled to execute orders 
or lenses, microscopes, binoculars, etc., without 
delay. 

We request the kind indulgence of our cus- 
tomers with orders unfilled, for repairs or other 
transactions uncompleted, and will endeavor to 
attend to such as promptly as circumstances 
will allow. 


GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. 





The Woodlawn Kennels of Lincoln, IIl.. have 
issued a beautiful calendar, being a renroduc- 
tion of a famous painting of dogs. which they 
will send to anyone enclosing 35 cents in stamps 
or coin and mentioning this notice. 








